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A free Austria portends what? 
Seventeen years after Hitler's troops swarmed 
across her borders, Austria is a free country. Despite 
fears that Russian demands, especially on Austria’s 
neutrality and forced repatriation of refugees, would 
block negotiations, everything went smoothly—some 
would say suspiciously smoothly. At noon on May 15 
the Foreign Ministers of the four occupying powers 
and Austria’s Foreign Minister Leopold Figl gathered 
in Vienna’s Belvedere Palace and affixed their signa- 
tures to the state treaty. Austria was again free. Al- 
most immediately, Russia’s Foreign Minister Molotov 
suggested that “other peoples of Europe—and not of 
Europe alone” would “support with satisfaction” a 
neutral status similar to that Austria has chosen. 
Though this was a clear reference to a possible uni- 
fication of Germany, Mr. Molotov at the same time 
declared that an “Austrian solution” of the German 
problem “was not practicable under present circum- 
stances.” Some observers think this means that Russia 
is perhaps on the verge of offering to withdraw troops 
from her satellite countries in exchange for Western 
withdrawal from Germany. In other words, seeing 
that she cannot get a neutralized West Germany 
without offering to neutralize some of the territory 
she controls, the USSR may be ready to propose this 
quid pro quo. It would certainly be a great risk for 
the West to agree to a neutral Germany, since the 
Russians would almost certainly then conspire to woo 
Germany into their bloc. The USSR has more reason 
to fear a rearmed Germany allied to the West than 
we have to fear Russian occupation of her satellites. 
The main thing, of course, is for us to cooperate in 
reducing tensions without letting our guard down. 


Diem’s critics—Graham Greene 

The outbreak of civil war in the streets of Saigon 
a few weeks ago gave the foreign correspondents an- 
other opportunity to return to the wailing wall. The 
political inexperience of South Vietnam’s Premier, 
Ngo Dinh Diem, the despatches went, could only 
result in handing the country over to the Communists. 
Yet, at the end of a week’s fighting, the resilient 
Premier had emerged stronger than before. Despite 
his multiple difficulties, Premier Diem has been mov- 
ing steadily toward his goal of a unified South Viet- 
nam. There has unfortunately been a tendency in 
the American press to link Ngo Dinh Diem’s Catholi- 
cism with his political difficulties. Oddly enough, par- 
ticularly harsh criticism has come from Graham 
Greene. Writing in the May 9 issue of the New Re- 
public, the noted English Catholic novelist stated, 
“it is Catholicism which has helped ruin the Gov- 
ernment of Mr. Diem.” The Premier’s religion, ac- 
cording to Mr. Greene, is being “exploited by his 
American advisers.” Who the advisers are is not clear, 
the only American mentioned in the article being 
Cardinal Spellman, whose Christmas visit to Saigon 
has supposedly made the Church in the Orient “the 
ally of the United States.” 
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. - « Father O’Connor’s reply 

No one is better fitted to answer Mr. Greene than 
Rev. Patrick O’Connor, long-time NC News corres- 
pondent in the Far East, who has been covering 
Vietnam itself for almost a year. To the Vietnamese, 
replied Father O’Connor in a May 16 despatch, Mr. 
Diem’s religion has little direct bearing on his being 
Prime Minister. He is genuinely admired for his 
honesty, integrity and courage. These virtues are 
“rooted in his religion,” but (we may add) Diem’s 


- leadership rests also on his strong nationalism and 


anti-colonialism—French and Red Chinese, both. 


Simla drops a dud 

The economic conference at Simla, India, for which 
we held out high hope in these pages last week 
(p. 198), came out a dud. Called together by India at 
the urging of U. S. Foreign Operations Agency head 
Harold E. Stassen, the representatives of 13 Asian 
nations met to discuss how President Eisenhower's 
proposed $200-million regional-aid fund might be 
used to best advantage. As it turned out few of the 
nations involved found the idea of regional economic 
aid at all attractive. Japan, and possibly India, were 
the only countries eager to promote trade expansion 
through the cooperative effort of Asian nations. One 
by one ideas were picked up, looked at and cast 
aside. Some thought regional cooperation was pre- 
mature. Others thought the President’s proposed fund 
was not large enough to accomplish its purpose. Be- 
hind this reasoning, however, there lurked suspicions 
and fears of another sort. Countries which have al- 
ready been recipients of American assistance were 
more concerned over the possibility of a new trend 
in U. S. economic-aid programs. Once the United 
States begins granting aid on a regional basis, smaller 
Asian nations fear they may easily be lost in the 
shuffle. They therefore prefer bilateral economic agree- 
ments with the United States. Whatever the reason 
for their opposition to regional aid, one cannot but 
feel that the countries represented at Simla made a 
serious mistake. In effect they have cast cold water 
on an important feature of the President’s economic- 
aid program, which still awaits congressional ap- 
proval. Their inability to reach even tentative agree- 
ments may have given Washington opponents of 
economic aid a new political weapon. 
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Controls on 1956 wheat crop 

Announcing rigid limits on the 1956 wheat crop, 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson said on May 18 that 
the nation would soon have in its granaries a two- 
years supply of wheat. In addition to an original in- 
vestment of $2.5 billion, these surplus stocks are 
costing taxpayers $150 million annually for storage. 
Under terms of the price-support law, stocks of this 
magnitude leave the Secretary with no choice except 
to extend for another year the strict controls already 
in force on the 1955 crop. If a majority of wheat 
growers approve his proposal in the referendum 
scheduled for June 25, it will mean that instead of 
the 80 million acres farmers planted to wheat in the 
big postwar years, they will sow next year only 55 
million acres. Up till now, for a very understandable 
reason, affirmative votes on acreage restrictions have 
been almost automatic. If the farmers vote against 
restrictions, they are deprived of price supports. How- 
ever, now that the flexible price-support program is 
in force, so that the price of wheat can be supported 
at as low as 75 per cent of parity, farmers may be 
reluctant to accept restrictions. In the balloting on 
this year’s crop, which is being supported at 82% per 
cent of parity, the affirmative vote fell short by 75 
per cent. Perhaps for this reason, eight Senators from 
four big wheat-growing States followed up the Sec- 
retary’s announcement with an appeal to farmers to 
approve planting controls. Do they foresee a budding 
revolt on the farms? Though the outcome of the 
referendum will largely hinge on the figure at which 
next year’s crop will be supported—the Secretary must 
make this known prior to the vote—it is clear that 
farmers are becoming increasingly dissatisfied with 
the restrictionist features of the nation’s price-support 
program. 


Mortality figures for business 

A stranger to these shores noting the weekly figures 
on business failures which are regularly printed in 
the daily press might draw some dismal conclusions 
about the U. S. economy. He might reason that en- 
gaging in business here is just about the riskiest 
proposition imaginable. He could also easily go away 
with the idea that we suffer from a grave and chronic 
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economic instability. Two weeks ago, for instance, 
Dun & Bradstreet reported the demise of 237 firms 
in one week. The figure for the week before was 212, 
and for the week before that, 204. According to U. S. 
Department of Commerce records, no less than 334,- 
000 firms closed down during 1953. In assessing the 
significance of these figures, one should know that 
the Commerce Department counts as a business every 
hole-in-the-wall and backyard shop. It reported re- 
cently that of the 4.2 million businesses in the country 
three-fourths have fewer than 4 employes. Many of 
these were obviously started on a shoestring, with 
no vast hope of survival. The less than 2 per cent 
of U. S. businesses which employ 50 or more persons 
are of hardier stock. Furthermore, the Commerce 
Department figures, unlike those of Dun & Bradstreet, 
include all business demises, not those only that ex- 
pire from financial pains. It is interesting to note that 
though many firms quit every year, the business pop- 
ulation remains fairly stable. In 1958 more businesses 
were established than were liquidated. Since 1949 the 
number of business starts has run between 330,000 
and 360,000 annually. Perhaps that is one reason why 
class lines are less rigid here than abroad. 


Gore highway bill 

Superficially considered, the Gore bill, which the 
Senate Public Works Committee cleared on May 12, 
looks like a very pale substitute for the Administra- 
tion’s proposed $101-billion highway program. Ac- 
tually, over the five-year period beginning July, 1956, 
which is the period covered by the Gore bill, nearly 
as much will be spent on highways as would be spent 
under the President’s proposal. The Eisenhower pro- 
gram called for Federal-State expenditures of $39.1 
billion over a ten-year period. All the rest of the pro- 
jected $101 billion would be raised and spent by local 
governments. The Gore bill provides for $17.9 billion 
of Federal-State spending over a five-year period. 
With spending by local units, which would take place 
in any event independently of Washington, the Gore 
bill is not concerned. What this bill does, substan- 
tially, is to extend the present Federal-State highway 
program, but on a higher level of spending—about 
double the present rate—and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment assuming a larger share of the cost of the 
interstate highway system. It also continues the tra- 
ditional mode of financing Federal outlays for roads, 
namely, out of tax revenues, with the figures show- 
ing up in the budget . . . The Administration had 
recommended that the Federal share of the highway 
bill be financed by bonds that would be floated by 
a new Government corporation. This way the cost 
would not show up in the budget. It was too much 
to expect that a Democratic Congress, smarting from 
GOP charges of budgetary irresponsibility, would ap- 
prove a scheme that would have given the Admini- 
stration the political profit of large-scale Government 


outlays without the political onus of a big budgetary | 


deficit. 
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Is the movie code being junked? 

Rev. Thomas F. Little, executive director of the 
National Legion of Decency, raised no small stir in 
Hollywood on May 18 when he charged that the 
self-imposed censorship code of the motion-picture 
industry is at present so administered as to “lower 
banners” and permit the showing of immoral films 
to the point of “crisis.” The next day critics, mainly 
y. Frank Freeman, vice president of Paramount, 
charged that Fr. Little had ignored the “great good” 
the films are doing, had blackened the whole indus- 
try because of a “few” immoral films and had failed 
to make specific charges. The press releases which 
carried Fr. Little’s attack, however, did specify the 
objectionable films. They named Battle Cry (War- 
ners ), The Prodigal (MGM), Kiss Me Deadly (United 
Artists) and Three for the Show (Columbia). It 
would not have been hard for the legion’s director 
to specify further. If we may judge from ads now 
running in metropolitan papers, it is impossible for 
a fair number of other films to be anything else than 
of low moral tone. Most flagrant of these ads is the 
one displaying the “charms” of Marilyn Monroe in 
The Seven Year Itch. A close second is the ad plug- 
ging The Adventures of Sadie. Both were released 
by 20th Century-Fox. When will the movie industry 
and newspapers which accept such ads begin to re- 
alize that as long as they appear, the conclusion is 
inevitable that the moral estate of the films is in- 
deed low? It is unconvincing to talk about the “great 
good” the films are doing without at the same time 
taking definite steps to clean up a mounting evil. 


Sister Formation Conference 

For a year now a movement of great significance for 
American Catholic education has been afoot among 
U. S. congregations of teaching and nursing sisters. 
It is the Sister Formation Conference, whose quar- 
terly, Sister Formation Bulletin, asks in its current 
issue for more “saintly experts.” The conference unites 
the resources of a growing number of religious con- 
gregations in exploring means of providing young 
sisters with an integrated and professional training 
before they are assigned to teaching or nursing posts. 
It is also designed to promote continuing spiritual 
and intellectual development of religious women al- 
ready in service in schools and hospitals. Sr. Rose 
Dominic, director of the graduate division of St. 
Mary College, Xavier, Kan., explains in a Bulletin 
article that the aim is 


... to produce the sister-teacher with integrated 

personality, who regards professional preparation 

as part of a way of life in reaching sanctity, and 

a life of sanctity as the framework into which 

—— fits naturally and without ostenta- 
on. 


Sr. Mary Emil of Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich., 
chairman of the National Sister Formation Confer- 


ence, recently released a letter in which the confer- 
ence was praised by Valerio Cardinal Valeri, prefect 


of the Sacred Congregation of Religious. After ex- 
pressing his “deep thanks” for the “excellent work 
that is being done” by the conference, the Cardinal 
remarked that “out of such exchanges of ideas and 
experience will come stimulation to action and a 
more enlightened approach to the judicious adapta- 
tion of religious life to modern conditions.” 


Barriers to exchange of scholars 

Dean Rusk, president of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, wonders what can be done about barriers to the 
free exchange of scientists and scholars between na- 
tions. Some of these, he writes in the May issue of 
the News Bulletin of the Institute of International 
Education, are “those which we ourselves have begun 
to erect.” However, he adds, we must keep perspec- 
tive. More than 33,000 students from 129 foreign 
countries or territories are now studying in more than 
1,450 U. S. colleges and universities. Over 4,300 
American students are enrolled in educational insti- 
tutions in 48 foreign lands. Some 620 teachers from 
50 countries abroad are today instructing in 150 
American colleges, while 1,000 Americans are teach- 
ing in 96 countries. Earlier this year we heard that 
a group of student editors from Soviet Russia were 
to have toured twelve American colleges and uni- 
versities this spring. One of these was to have been 
Fordham University in New York. On April 18 
Kenneth Holland, president of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, wrote to Fordham’s president, 
Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, S.J., announcing the can- 
celation of the tour. After thanking Fordham for the 
part it had offered to play as one of the host col- 
leges, Mr. Holland said: 


. . » we cannot but feel that the cancelation 
stemmed from a general reluctance on [the 
Soviet’s] part to permit the editors full experience 
of the freedom, general welfare and technical 
proficiency of this country. 


The Reds, of course, claimed that the students ob- 
jected to our finger-printing of all alien visitors, but 
Mr. Holland’s is no doubt their real reason for back- 
ing out of the invitation. 


Teaching children a second language 

Since World War II, the study of modern foreign 
languages has been steadily climbing in popularity in 
this country. William W. Brickman, editor of School 
and Society, points this out in an article on “Foreign- 
Language Teaching” in S. and S. for May 14. Re- 
cording equipment, area-study programs, the success 
of the “Army” method of jet-propelled language 
training during the last war and the newly felt needs 
of life in a closely interrelated world have put lan- 
guage study in a bull market. The Modern Language 
Association has been promoting foreign-language 
study all through the educational system, and has 
had surprising success with the program it calls 
FLES-—short for foreign language teaching in the 
elementary schools (Am. 1/22, p. 412). There is an 
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optimum age for second-language learning. Children 
have a language plasticity which is lost in later years. 
We had wondered whether interest in FLES was 
strong in Catholic grade schools. Now we have the 
answer in a splendid article on it by Sister Mary 
Gregoire, O.P., director of the Modern Language 
Workshop at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Her 
spirited study of the question appears in the May 
issue of the Bulletin of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association (1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., $3 a year). With an enthusiasm 
seasoned with hard-headed practicality, Sister Mary 
Gregoire argues that Catholic grade schools have a 
special affinity for the teaching of foreign languages 
and a singular challenge to do so. Her article should 
do much to stir up still more interest in this im- 
portant work of reducing the confusion of tongues 
in the human family. 


Science for grade-schoolers 

There has been sharp discussion recently as to why 
more Catholics are not chemists, biologists and atomic 
physicists (AM. 5/21, p. 224). Meantime, some of 
our Catholic school superintendents and teaching sis- 
ters have been doing something about it. They are 
reshaping the teaching of science in the elementary 
grades of the parochial schools. This Review took 
occasion not long ago to underscore an excellent 
series of science texts for grade-schoolers which more 
than twenty diocesan school systems have adopted 
(Am. 4/80, p. 117). Now still another series comes 
handsomely heralded in the second of a set of bro- 
chures, Disputed Questions in Education, published 
by the Catholic Textbook Division of Doubleday and 
Co. It contains Etienne Gilson’s “The Role of Science 
in Catholic Education” and Sister Maria Clare’s “The 
Teaching of Science in the Catholic Elementary 
School.” When Prof. Gilson says that “educated Cath- 
olics should not be permitted to keep aloof from the 
scientific view of the world” prevailing today, Sister 
Maria Clare can point proudly to new texts for grades 
4-8, Science and Living in Today’s World (Double- 
day, 1954-..). She is the author of the Teachers’ 
Manuals which accompany this series. Middle-aged 
readers who glance over the clear and detailed sche- 
matizations of this fine elementary course may well 
wish they had it all to do over again. The little sci- 
entific geniuses now in grammar school have a won- 
derful cpportunity to grow up with science. If they 
do their homework—as their parents should see to 
it that they do—more Catholics will inevitably turn 
to science as their life-work in the future. 





Correction: In some copies of last week's issue the 
editorial “Red China’s captives” contained the phrase 
“Although we trust that the letter is true” (p. 204). 
“Letter” should have been “latter.” We particularly 
regret this typographical error (corrected during the 
press run) since in the context it could give rise to 
considerable confusion. 
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MR. BARNES SURPRISES BUSINESS 

When the GOP won the 1952 elections and Herbert | 
Brownell became U. S. Attorney General, big busi- 
nessmen looked forward to a new era in antitrust | 
enforcement. What they expected was not so much a 
relaxed administration of the anti-monopoly statutes 
as a more sympathetic understanding of the problems 
businessmen have living under them. 

Until recently, these expectations have been largely 
realized. Businessmen liked the decision of Stanley N, 
Barnes, Mr. Brownell’s choice to head the Antitrust 
Division, to use the criminal procedures of the Sher. 
man Act very sparingly and to rely largely on civil 
actions. They liked, too, the new policy of settling 
as many antitrust cases as possible by informal, pre- 
trial meetings between prospective defendants and 
Department of Justice lawyers. They liked even more 
the friendly study of the antitrust laws which Mr. 
Brownell’s judiciously selected panel completed not 
long ago. 

Now, however, after a flurry of activity in the | 
Antitrust Division, big businessmen are taking an- | 
other look at the Justice Department, and especially | 
at Judge Barnes. (Mr. Barnes served five years on 
the Superior Court of Los Angeles County.) They 
are coming away with pained and puzzled eyes. 
Within the space of six days—April 27 to May 38- | 
Judge Barnes 1) asked Congress to bring banks under 
the anti-merger provisions of the Clayton Act; 2) 
filed an antitrust suit against the big Hilton hotel | 
chain; and 8) announced that he would shortly press | 
monopoly charges against the newspaper and adver | 
tising industries. (The charges were duly filed May 12 | 
in U. S. District Court in Manhattan. ) 

As if this were not enough to disillusion the busi- | 
ness community, Judge Barnes followed through by | 
denying two widespread rumors which many man- 
agement men were fondly hoping would prove to be 
true. Appearing before a House Judiciary subcom. | 
mittee on May 12 he said that the Department of | 
Justice had not given an antitrust green light to the ? 
five big U. S. oil companies participating in the con- | 
sortium marketing Iranian oil, and that it had not | 
dropped its six-year-old suit against giant American 
Telephone and Telegraph. (The purpose of the AT&T | 
suit is to force a divorce between Mother Bell and | 
Western Electric, its big manufacturing subsidiary.) | 

In some business quarters one can detect an effort | 
to take these developments philosophically. A spokes- | 
man for the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, 90 per cent of whose members warmly sup- 
port the Administration, attributed its troubles to | 
“underlings” in the Department of Justice whose 
machinations, seemingly, are not known in the White 
House. Others realistically point out that with a 
Democratic Congress the Administration has to be 
careful not to seem overly friendly to big business. 
They may be right, but then again maybe Judge 
Barnes really believes in the old American ideal of 
competitive enterprise. B.L.M. 
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WASHINGTON FRONT 








A new and potentially dangerous tendency has grown 
alarmingly in Washington in recent years. It is the 
attempt by high officials to shut themselves off from 
contact with the people of the country. This began 
in a small way in President Truman’s later years. 

The most recent example of flouting public opinion 
occurred during the crisis over the Salk polio vaccine. 
This was first launched with all the ballyhoo of a 
Hollywood opening, and hopes were high. Then, with 
very sketchy explanations, the whole program was 
halted. The hopes of millions of parents were dashed. 
When the program was at last resumed, it leaked out 
that there were not nearly enough shots to go around, 
and might not be for another year. There was ob- 
viously a complete ignorance or disregard of the 
people’s feelings and desires. 

This was an extreme case, of course, but it was 
typical. One gets the impression of a tight little clique 
who talk with each other but with nobody else, except 
the upper echelons of Washington society. 

This is a far cry from Calvin Coolidge’s leisurely 
window-shopping strolls around Washington’s streets, 
or Harry Truman’s daily morning walks, when he 
hobnobbed and gossiped with taxi and truck drivers. 

Normally, however, the high officials’ contact with 
the people is through the press conference, when 
they learn more from the reporters than the reporters 
do from them. Yet, except for the President and 
Secretaries Dulles and Wilson, the other Cabinet 
members rarely, if ever, meet the press. Some of them 
make occasional dinner speeches, where it may be 
presumed they talk with somebody. But it may be 
taken as a rule that high officials are screened off 
from common contacts. 

The newspapers are another source of contacts. 
Franklin Roosevelt went through four newspapers 
before he got up in the morning. Harry Truman was 
another newspaper reader. It is a common report in 
Washington that Mr. Eisenhower “never reads the 
papers” but is dependent for news on abstracts which 
his staff choose to show him. This is borne out by 
his press conferences, when time and again he has 


_ been forced to confess complete ignorance of stories 


that have been front-page items for days. Yet it 
must be admitted that he learns a great deal from 
questions put to him. 

This loss of the common touch can be disastrous 
to political fortunes, but especially to the country. For 
instance, the Formosa and offshore islands question 
has never been satisfactorily explained to the people, 
nor, apparently, has public opinion on it ever been 
teally tapped. The list of the rifts between the people 
and the Administration could be indefinitely pro- 
longed. Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 











The Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts on May 
18 refused to stay execution of the decree of a lower 
court ordering Mr. and Mrs. Melvin B. Ellis, a Jewish 
couple, to return Hildy McCoy, four years qld, to 
her natural mother, a Catholic. The high court had 
ruled on Feb. 14 that the mother could withdraw 
her consent to the adoption after she discovered that 
the Ellises were Jewish (AM. 3/12, p. 609). They 
have had. Hildy since she was ten days old. Hearing 
on a petition against the lower court order is set 
for May 24. 

p> Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y., will be host, 
June 3-5, to a statewide convocation of court, police 
and penitentiary officials which will study “the legal 
aspects of alcoholism from the point of view of all 
agencies which come in contact with the problem of 
the alcoholic.” Rev. Raymond J. H. Kennedy, S.J., 
lecturer in psychology at the college, is chairman of 
the executive committee of the convocation, 

Most Rev. Joseph P. Donahue, Auxiliary Bishop of 
New York and vicar general of the archdiocese, will 
celebrate on June 8 the 60th anniversary of his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. Bishop Donahue, now 84, was 
consecrated in 1945. America’s editors have a special 
interest in the anniversary, since their editorial resi- 
dence is situated in Bishop Donahue’s parish of the 
Ascension. 

B> At the annual convention of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association May 11 in Atlantic City, Dr. 
Francis J. Braceland of Hartford, Conn., was elected 
president-elect of the association. He will take office 
a year from now. Dr. Braceland, an AMERICcA’s Asso- 
CIATE and regular book-reviewer, is psychiatrist in 
chief of the Institute of Living Hartford, and chairman 
of the Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases of the 
American Medical Association. 

B® Richard J. Walsh of Phoenix, Ariz., one of the 
most active of AMeEnrica’s AssociATEs, has been made 
a Knight of the Order of St. Gregory the Great by 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, according to the May 11 
announcement of Most Rev. Daniel J. Gercke of 
Tucson. Mr. Walsh headed the Phoenix committee 
which handsomely raised funds needed for the 
diocese’s new seminary. 

b> Image Books, the series of low-priced paper- 
backed Catholic books inaugurated last October by 
Doubleday and Company, New York, have sold over 
a half-million copies in their first six months. There 
are 16 titles in the series; 10 more are slated for 
publication this fall) On May 4 the Thomas More 
Association of Chicago awarded Doubleday the first 
annual Thomas More Association Medal for “the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing in 
1954.” C. K. 
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Toward Big Four talks 


The Secretary of State’s televised “report” to the Pres- 
ident on May 17 showed the American eagle justi- 
fiably preening its feathers a bit over the events 
which took place in Paris and Vienna the preceding 
week. For Mr. Dulles’ air flight to Europe was sig- 
nalized by a series of historic developments in post- 
war diplomacy. 

The Secretary began his Paris visit by holding 
timely and urgent conversations with the British and 
particularly the French over our China and Indo- 
China policies. Over the air he gave the impression 
of feeling that he had succeeded in winning better 
understanding of both. He then participated in the 
ceremonies marking West Germany’s epoch-making 
entry into the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
the culmination of five years of American initiative. 

He flew to Vienna to sign the documents which 
restored to Austria its independence after 17 years of 
first Nazi and then Four Power occupation. He wit- 
nessed first-hand the joyful celebrations of the Aus- 
trian people as they danced in the streets in the 
land they can again call their own. Finally, Mr. 
Dulles met Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov and ar- 
ranged, together with their British and French coun- 
terparts, for top-level Big Four talks to take place 
this summer. 

All this drew the curtain on the immediate postwar 
era. In its place has come what might be called a 
post-postwar phase of international diplomacy. Both 
the President and his Secretary of State in their TV 
broadcast expressed confidence that the American 
people are “mature” enough—Mr. Dulles used the 
term “sophisticated”—to realize that the Kremlin’s 
apparent relaxation of the rigid Stalinist policy of 
incessant harassment gives no ground for excessive 
optimism or for basic changes in U. S. foreign poli- 
cies. Mr. Dulles, confessing ignorance of why the 
USSR had shifted gears, guessed that the failure of 
its stubborn attempts to prevent German integration 
with the West might have led to the adoption of a 
more “convenient” Soviet policy. 

The truth, of course, is that strong American lead- 
ership of the free world, which dates primarily from 
the Truman Doctrine of March, 1947, has scored more 
successes than we are aware of in the midst of our 
partisan charges and counter-charges about our “fail- 
ures” abroad. Mr. Dulles would probably be asked to 
resign if he went so far as to give Dean Acheson 
any credit for planting the harvest which the Eisen- 
hower Administration is reaping, though he did credit 
our bipartisan foreign policy for the successes we 
have achieved. The Secretary was right, we believe, 
in dividing honors between the moral principles to 
which we have been loyal and the specific foreign 
policies through which we have tried to implement 
them. 

What are the outstanding problems to be met in 
the post-postwar phase of world politics? Mr. Dulles 
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ENTTORTALS 











enumerated them as German reunification, mitigation 

of the atomic-arms race, the liberation of satellite . 
peoples still held captive by the USSR and control 

of the subversive operations of international com- 

munism. The agenda in the Far East, we might add, 

is not quite that neat. 

It seems as if the Communist powers have learned 
that they cannot afford to risk war by crude acts of 
aggrandizement. They will therefore play for posi- 
tion for a while. Nothing will be decided at the Big 
Four Talks, except “approaches” to problems. For 
the nonce the competition will be along non-military | 
lines, where we have a lot to learn. Let’s hope we 
learn it fast. 


A year of desegregation 
Twelve months have passed since Chief Justice Warren, , 
speaking for a unanimous Supreme Court on May 17, 
1954, declared: “In the field of public education the | 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently unequal.” : 

What is the record of the past twelve months of the 
new era ushered in by that historic reversal of 56 years 
of judicial compromise with segregation? Better, say 
the friends of desegregation, than might have been 
expected. Despite the apathy shown in many quarters, 
despite the die-hard threats of resistance heard in three 
or four of the “segregation” States, a surprisingly large | 
and varied record of serious attempts at compliance | 
has been established. This has been all the more not- | 
able because the court, as this is being written, has not 
yet issued the specific decrees about how and when 
the doctrine is to be implemented. 

In the language of C. A. McKnight, director, South- | 
ern Education Reporting Service of Nashville, Tenn, 
the “do it now” States, including Arizona, New Mexico, | 
Kansas, Missouri, West Virginia and Delaware, coupled 
with the District of Columbia, have undertaken dese- 
gregation programs of varying degrees in the 1954-55 
school term. With the exception of some brief and iso- 
lated protests by students and parents last September | 
and October, desegregation has been accomplished in | 
those States without trouble. Successful integration it | 
the District of Columbia, which has the largest Negro | 
school system of any city in the country, and in Balti- 
more, where dire disorders were prophesied, has beet | 
especially notable. 

Though the racial situation in most of the nation’s 
schools remains unchanged, 250,000 children are al- 
ready studying in 500 schools that have made the 
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transition, and in none of them have really serious dis- 
turbances occurred. The schools operating under the 
new integration have gone on quietly as if nothing 
revolutionary had happened. Even the future of the 
Negro teachers heretofore employed in separate schools 
does not seem to present insuperable difficulties. Many 
problems still remain, of course, owing to differentials 
in the previous scholastic experiences of white and 
colored children. 

The foes of desegregation can point to the banner 
of “unyielding resistance” unfurled in four States of 
the Deep South (South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Louisiana) and to the varying degrees of “wait- 
and-see” attitudes in some of the remaining States most 
affected by the court’s decision. From the determination 
and ingenuity displayed in concocting plans to frustrate 
the law, it is plain that the court will need to gear its 
final decrees to the intrenched forces of resistance. 

Yet the most violent huffing and puffing can make 
only short-lived, token headway against the ever grow- 
ing ranks of intelligent, responsible people of both 
races who are sparking circles of study and cooperation 
on the community level in each of the “segregation” 
States. “We want to go along” with the decision, said 
Rt. Rev. Monsignor Plauche, chancellor of the Arch- 
diocese of New Orleans, on May 7 to the Louisiana 
Council on Human Rights. “We not only can’t fight it,” 
he said, “we must not fight it.” 

Racial discrimination has no future in this country. 
How quickly we eliminate its vestiges will depend on 
how long it takes us to develop local leadership which 
realizes America’s world responsibilities. 


American Catholicism and 
the intellectual life 


The national meeting of the Catholic Commission on 
Intellectual and Cultural Affairs, held in Saint Louis 
at Maryville College of the Sacred Heart the week- 
end of May 14-15, was devoted to a discussion of 
“American Catholicism and the Intellectual Life.” In 
a closed meeting some 70 members and guests heard 
Rev. John Tracy Ellis of the Catholic University sug- 
gest the historical reasons why the more than 33 
million American Catholics have not generated in- 
tellectual leaders in numbers and stature proportion- 
ate to their population and opportunities. After a 
Sunday-morning panel discussion, the meeting was 
thrown open to the public to hear Rev. Leo R. Ward, 
C.S.C., of the University of Notre Dame explore “The 
Social Function of the Catholic Intellectual.” 

There seems to be considerable confusion among 
Catholics at large about the role of intellectuals. Up 
to a point this confusion is understandable. Ever 
since the 18th century a name like Voltaire has been 
associated with it. For two centuries now intellec- 
tuals have spearheaded movements in favor of all 
manner of philosophical and ideological idiosyncrasy. 
They have propagandized every type of political 


aberration from the bigoted secularist mass-democ- 
racy of the French Revolution to modern Marxism 
and fascism. 

Yet if we allowed identification with doctrinal and 
moral error to bring professions into disrepute among 
us, what would happen to such honorable callings as 
those of novelist, dramatist, historian, journalist, gyne- 
cologist, philosopher, theologian and cleric? One 
would think that the failure of so many intellectuals 
would have spurred Catholics to oil their own in- 
tellectual lamps more carefully in order to ilkumine 
the way for the stumblers, whose way has not been 
lighted by the faith of which we are unworthy bene- 
ficiaries. In passing, it should be remembered, too, 
that the roster of intellectuals who have remained 
more or less true to their trust is not so small, either. 

Just what is an intellectual? If we take practice 
as our guide, an intellectual is a person devoted to 
the things of the mind—to ideas, to theory, to doc- 
trine. He is interested in intellectual analysis, in sys- 
tems of thought. He is philosophical in Newman’s 
comprehensive sense: he works around all sides of 
problems and explores how truths in various fields 
of knowledge relate to one another in a coherent 
whole. 

Moreover, as the term is used (for example) by 
the Centre Catholique des Intellectuels Francais (61, 
Rue Madame, Paris-VI), the intellectual accepts, even 
searches out, contemporary challenges. Today, for 
instance, he seeks to reconcile what is true and useful 
in psychiatry with Catholic philosophy and theology. 
Unafraid of new truths, he labors to find for them 
their proper place in the constellation of Catholic 
intellectualism. He welcomes both old truths and new, 
ever seeking a better integrated, a more serviceable 
harmony of all truth, human as well as divine—since 
all truth, however arrived at, is (in St. Thomas’ daring 
phrase) a “participation” in God’s infinite knowledge 
and infinite being. 

The proper role of the Catholic intellectual is 
therefore to help widen the areas of coherence in 
human understanding of our lives in God’s expanding 
universe. He helps Catholicism to digest new knowl- 
edge, and better to assimilate old knowledge, in an 
organic way. We need Catholic intellectuals to avoid 
intellectual confusion as new truths continually come 
into focus. We need them to discover such new 
truths. We need them to help put knowledge in the 
service of mankind’s moral and religious, temporal 
and eternal, perfection. We need them to help us, 
as writers like Abbé Houtart and Barbara Ward help 
us, to comprehend Almighty God’s incessantly un- 
folding purposes for His children on earth. 

About the only reason for lack of interest in Catho- 
lic intellectualism must be a failure to realize that 
the human mind is forever wresting new truths from 
its myriad hiding places and that the office of wel- 
coming these manifestations of divine truth and cor- 
relating them with the divine and human truth we 
already possess is almost sacral. 
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Fewer children—more nylon 


Planned parenthood, which should more properly be 
dubbed planned avoidance of parenthood, got a puff 
from Pierre S. du Pont III at the 35th annual meet- 
ing of the Planned Parenthood Federation at the 
fashionable Waldorf in New York on May 5. Perhaps 
that was natural enough, since Mr. du Pont is chair- 
man of the board of the Delaware League for Planned 
Parenthood. What will be of interest to the thought- 
ful reader, however, is the motive Mr. du Pont offered 
businessmen for support of his planned parenthood 
drive. 

Starting off with a utilitarian appeal to “self-in- 
terest,” he assured businessmen that they had not 
really thought through “what the significance of un- 
wanted children is.” Baldly stated, the results of Mr. 
du Pont’s thinking it through were this: unwanted 
children cause anxiety to workers; anxious workers 
produce less in your factories; ergo support planned 
parenthood which, by spreading contraceptive infor- 
mation and materials, will eliminate anxiety. And so 
Mr. du Pont gives us the latest in sophisticated human 
engineering, an appeal based on the subordination 
of human persons to economic ends—fewer children 
for more nylon. 

When Elton Mayo, from his famous experiments 
at the Hawthorne plant of Western Electric a quarter 
of a century ago, discovered that treating workers 
less like machines and more like human beings tended 
to boost production, a new era opened for human 
relations in industry. Managerial sociology has since 
placed special emphasis on the social character of 
production and the human qualities of the worker. 
This is indeed a gain over previous attitudes. But 
some people feel that the scale of values implicit in 
managerial sociology is still upside down. 

Wilbert E. Moore, professor of economics and social 
institutions at Princeton University, is one of those 
who asks whether genuine industrial peace can ever 
come from a system which tailors human welfare to 
the exigencies of bigger industrial output. 

Mayo and his associates seem to be peculiarly 

insensitive to the problem of ends and values 

. .. Nowhere are answers provided to the vexing 

problems of current management: cooperation 

tor what, in whose interests, and with what re- 
wards and powers assigned to the cooperators 

. . . the factory as a social system or production 

as a goal are neither isolated nor paramount in 

society as a whole (Industrial Relations and the 

Social Order. New York: Macmillan, 1951, p. 

199). 

This insensitivity to “the problems of ends and values” 
seems to be the stumbling block for Mr. du Pont. 

When he proposes to tinker with family life for 
the benefit of the industrial system is he really very 
far from the Marxian norm which makes economics 
the arbiter of human existence? Does he not add 
point to the sad remark of Pope Pius XII in an ad- 
dress to Italian employers, January $1, 1952: “The 
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great misery of the social order is that it is not truly 
Christian nor really human but only technical and 
economic?” 

Economics are important, even in the Christian 
view of life. Long ago St. Thomas Aquinas taught 
that a modest comfort was necessary for the average 
man to practise virtue. But for the Christian the 
elimination of anxiety is not the most important thing. 
He knows that Christ Himself carried a cross and 
presents one to all who come after Him. He will not 
easily substitute a plastic heaven on earth for the 
glory God promises to those who obey His will. 


N. Y. housing program 


New York’s Governor Averell Harriman and his hard- 
working Housing Commissioner, Joseph P. McMurray, 
don’t share the opinion that the housing boom has 
gone too far. They are aware, of course, that since 
the war the construction industry, with a big assist 
from Uncle Sam, has built nearly 10 million non- 
farm homes, and that for the past five years the 
number of new homes has been outrunning the num- 
ber of new households. But they also know that, at 
least in New York State, the supply of adequate hous- 
ing still falls short of demand. As the Governor ob- 
served in a special message to the Legislature: 
There are probably more than two million 
people in the State today forced to live in un- 
safe, dilapidated housing, or in housing without 
adequate heating or sanitary facilities. 


It seems ironic, Mr. Harriman added, that many of 


these families are able and willing to pay $65 to $100 — 
monthly rent but are. forced to continue living in | 


their substandard quarters because rental housing at 
that price is so scarce in metropolitan areas. 
The housing program which the Governor recom- 


mended and the Legislature approved lays consider- | 
able emphasis on relieving the plight of such rela- | 
tively low-income families. Mr. Harriman properly | 


noted that since these families have annual incomes 
of $3,000 or more, they are ineligible for Federally 
subsidized low-income housing. On the other hand 
they cannot afford the rents charged by speculative 
builders. In big cities they are the forgotten people. 


The basic idea of the new law is to encourage | 


certain private groups not interested in risk-taking 
and big profits to enter the housing field. If such 
groups—cooperatives, labor unions, veterans’ organi- 
zations and insurance companies—will invest funds in 


“nonprofit or limited-dividend” developments, cities | 
are empowered to lend money to them on a cheap, | 


long-term basis and to grant special tax concessions. 
With this amount of aid, these groups should be able 


to provide housing “at about $20 a room, including | 


utilities” and still earn a modest return on their 


capital. 
This approach, it seems to us, nicely combines pub- 


lic support and private enterprise. It may be of | 


interest to other States with similar problems. 
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Love of truth is 
the scholar’s vocation 





Joseph D. Hassett 





I HAD A DREAM some little time ago. That, of 
course, is not unusual. But this dream was unusually 
learned and holy; and that is why I am so anxious 
to speak about it. The dream centered on St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and he was talking to me with all the easy 
familiarity of a fellow priest and a fellow teacher. 

Maybe I should confess that I had been reading 
when I fell asleep and started to dream. The book, 
by the way, was St. Thomas On Truth. I recall that 
before I went off into slumberland, portions of the 
late Pere Sertillanges, O.P.’s The Intellectual Life, and 
the late Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard’s Growth or De- 
cline: The Church Today were flitting in and out of 
my mind. 

At any rate I am sure that you will not begrudge 
me my elated feeling at being in the distinguished 
company of St. Thomas Aquinas—even in a dream. 
Through the convenient psychic mechanisms for tele- 
scoping time and space in dreams, I found myself, 
somehow, fully occupied with my everyday world 
and the task of teaching philosophy in New York 
City, while at the same time I was sitting in the 
room of Father Thomas of the Order of Preachers, 
in Paris, in 1270. Father Thomas was telling me how 
difficult it was, in his lectures and writings, to give 
a just and critical evaluation of Latin Averroism, 
which had caused such intellectual upheavals in the 
universities. 

He was emphasizing that it was not, as some held, 
a simple matter of black and white. It was a very 
delicate task of sifting truth from error. “Some mas- 
ters,” I heard him say in the dream, “have a very 
simple solution: not only to reject Averroés but to 
reject him at the very roots by also rejecting Aristotle. 
The attitude of these Christians is: what have we to 
learn from those heathens and pagans?” 

Catching his glance, I saw that his eyes were se- 
rious and troubled. Father Thomas continued: “That 
course of action is, for me, totally impossible. There 
is so much of Aristotle that is true. And Averroés 
himself says so many true things. How could I reject 
them? Therein lies the difficulty,” he said as his eyes 
wandered over to the crucifix on the wall. “It requires 
so much toil; so much careful, honest, patient thought 
and love—ah yes, intellectual charity—to sift the truth 
from the error.” 

There was silence for a space. I was pondering 
over what Father Thomas had said when a resound- 
ing gong rang through my dream. It was time for 
class. I was in panic; for suddenly I had realized 
that, having spent so much time conversing with 


Unless we steel ourselves against the temptation, are 
not Catholics prone to reduce the truths of the 
Christian tradition to mere hand-me-downs, residues 
of the labors of others? Father Hassett, S.J., chair- 
man of the Department of Philosophy of Fordham 
School of Education, here extols the search for truth 
in all fields as a vocation, a form of scholarly asceti- 
cism, an invitation to sanctity. 


Father Thomas, I was totally unprepared for the class 
that was waiting for me in New York City as soon 
as I left Father Thomas’ room. What was I to say 
to the class for the next fifty minutes? Then I re- 
membered that today was the Feast of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and here I was in his very presence. Hur- 
riedly I presented my problem and asked the Angelic 
Doctor for one really worth-while thing to say to my 
students. 

He looked at me intently. His gaze seemed to 
penetrate down into the recesses of my soul as if 
he wished to plant something there which could 
never be uprooted. I seemed to hear his calm voice 
saying with warmth and enthusiasm: “Speak to them 
of the love of knowledge and truth . . . tell them 
of the saving power of truth . . . show them how 
every truth has a saving power . . .” Then I was wide 
awake. I went to class. And this is what I told my 
students. 


SCHOLARS VOCATION 


There is a scholar’s vocation. That vocation is the 
call to the devoted and unselfish pursuit of knowl- 
edge and truth. Concretely, it is the “call to,” the 
vocation of, becoming a first-rate chemist, an objec- 
tively scientific psychologist, an exacting philologist, a 
painstaking, impartial historian, a philosopher who 
is a genuine “lover of the truth.” It is a vocation, 
because it is a self-sacrificing dedication. It is unself- 
ish and devoted, because to attain it we must lay 
aside motives other than the objective and impartial 
pursuit of the truth, no matter how worthy those 
other motives may be in themselves. 

The selfish person, it is true, will ask: and what 
do I get out of it? The cynic will want to know if 
there isn’t some hidden angle. The overanxious zealot 
may be scandalized because it does not provide him 
with ready answers to win non-Catholics to our faith, 
and because these seem to be such worldly occupa- 
tions. 

But this calling and vocation is not for the selfish 
or the cynic or the zealot. It provides no guarantee 
of wealth, fame or success. It does not reveal any 
slick tricks. It promises no easy conversions to our 
faith. It does seem to be concerned with worldly 
things. 

This is a vocation to the saving power of truth. 
It is based on and centered around the simple but 
profound fact that all truth is good in itself. Let 
us reflect on this. 

Our God-given minds are made to know. They have 
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an inborn and dynamic tendency to inquire, to search, 
to discover. They want to know this universe, its 
principles, its laws, its purpose. 

We need to know this universe. We need to know 
other human beings and ourselves. We need the phys- 
ical sciences. We need to know how to form the best 
possible social and political institutions in order that 
we may have a greater share in the cooperative bene- 
fits of harmonious living. We need to know God, too; 
God as discovered by our own minds seeking Him 
in His created universe and as revealed to us by 
Christ our Lord in the living teaching of 
His Church. 

Truth of the judgment, we know, con- 
sists in the conformity of our judgment, 
with objective reality, with things as 
they are, with that which is. If we want 
to know God’s universe as it is and to 
know things according to their true 
natures, we have to devote ourselves to 
the painstaking search for knowledge 
and truth. 

Substitutes for the truth will not do. 
Failure to use our knowing faculties 
with an inquiring and open mind en- 
courages and perpetuates the dissemi- 
nation of false knowledge and the evils which flow 
therefrom. False science is quackery. History which 
is not based on the solid foundation of documented 
evidence is worthless. Psychology which is not broad 
and deep and which does not have an awesome 
reverence for the individual’s personal freedom is akin 
to toying with puppets. Erroneous theology is ob- 
jective heresy. 


TRUTH FOR Its Own SAKE 


To know things according to their genuine nature 
we must confront them without prejudice, without 
personally selfish motives however good. We must 
confront the universe and all it contains with a child- 
like, inquiring, open mind to see “what is there.” 
Cardinal Suhard puts this forcefully in Growth or 
Decline: The Church Today (Montreal: Fides Pub- 
lishers, 1948): 


Your research must bear first on pure truth and 
disinterested science. You must pursue truth for 
itself, without, however, ignoring its applications. 
You must penetrate more and more deeply the 
secrets of nature, whose enigma is a constant 
appeal to seek higher, even to God Himself. You 
must integrate the conclusions of your several 
fields of specialization in order to try and form 
a cosmic vision of the universe. In this effort you 
must not involve any consideration of interest, 
be it even apologetical: you must seek only what 
is. Your loyalty will only be equaled by your 
open-mindedness and your effective cooperation 
with all those, believers and unbelievers, who 
pursue the true “with all their soul.” You will not 
hesitate to give yourselves entirely and in the 
“joy of knowing” to your “vocation of scholars” 
(p. 82). 
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Our age has been captioned the age of the “Big 


Lie.” At no time in history has the truth been per- 


verted so radically and on so sweeping a scale. We | 


rightly fear our age because it is the age of the 
atom bomb, Hiroshima and the Bikini blasts. I can- 
not help wondering which is worse: the blasts at 
Bikini or the blasts from the totalitarian propaganda 
machines which attempt to “make truth.” 

The formula which these machines use is simple 
enough: say something, anything that suits your pur- 
poses, often enough, loud enough and attractively 
enough, until it is driven into peoples’ 
consciousness and they accept it. 

Let us not restrict all our censures to 
the Soviet regime. Unscrupulous adver- 
tising methods, the untruths that are 
sometimes promulgated in the name of 
publicity or good public relations, and 
the false “charm” developed supposedly 
to magnetize people like iron filings, all 
flow from the same pernicious principle: 
the end justifies the means. 

Not in the same category but also 
open to criticism are the lazy-minded 
and the indolent spirits. Are not these 
the very people who make propaganda 
pressure effectively successful? They will accept al- 
most anything found in print, heard over the air 
waves or repeated parrot-like by groups of people. 
When they suffer the consequences of their own men- 
tal indolence, they blame everyone but themselves 
for the fact that they have been duped. They want 
the good results which are the fruits of truth. But 
they do not want to pay the price. They want the 
truth given to them in handy, easily digested, capsule 
form, They will have no part, however, of the dili- 
gence and toil which are the price for even one small 
nugget of acquired truth. 

I should think that in such an age as this the most 
fundamental and sublime “vocation” for a sincere 
Catholic is a whole-hearted dedication to the saving 
power of the truth. The late Father Sertillanges wrote 
deeply and movingly of the truth and the vocation 
of the scholar. He said in The Intellectual Life 
(Westminster: Newman Press, 1952): 

Every truth is practical; the most apparently 
abstract, the loftiest, is also the most practical 
(p. 20). . 

By practising the truth that we know, we merit 
the truth that we do not yet know. We merit in 
the sight of God; we merit it also with a merit 
which brings its own reward; for all truths are 
linked together and, homage in act being the 
most decisive of all, we draw near to the Su- 
preme Light and to all that flows from it. If I 
embark on the tributary, I reach the river, and 
then the sea (p. 23). 

Father Sertillanges shows us clearly the identification, 
ontologically, of the true and the good and the power 


of the true to lead us on always closer to Eternal © 


Truth and Infinite Good. 
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I would even say that the vocation to the truth 
is an invitation to sanctity. Certainly such a calling 
asks us to be open at all times to every source and 
every inspiration of truth: to the truths of reason 
and the truths of faith. It demands rigorous sincerity 
and a genuine acceptance in mind, heart and action 
of what we know and find to be true. It calls forth 
a heroic degree of unselfishness, self-sacrifice and 
generosity. Self-seeking prejudices, passions, tempera- 
mental defects must be disciplined and brought into 
line. One must be fully oriented toward the truth. 


Adult education 
in a free society 





Sister Jerome Keeler 





AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the National 
Catholic Educational Association at Atlantic City last 
month, the first meeting of the Commission on Adult 
Education was held. About fifty persons attended 
and all were encouraged to hope that from this small 
but enthusiastic beginning great results would follow. 

I could not help comparing this meeting with one 
that I attended in Chicago last fall, the national 
conference of the Adult Education Association, an 
organization with which not enough Catholics are 
conversant. The conference was held at the Morrison 
Hotel, November, 7-10. Immediately preceding it, the 
National Association of Public School Educators and 
the Council of National Organizations had scheduled 
their annual meetings at the same place. The attend- 
ance at the AEA convention was beyond the expecta- 
tion of both the officers of the association and the 
hotel management, with the result that much rear- 
rangement of plans had to be made. The chairman 
of the first general session on Sunday announced that 
there were present representatives from 42 States and 





people in the United States are engaged in some 
form of adult education, and that there are over 3 
million workers in the field. If this be true, it is not 
surprising that the attendance at the conference was 
sO enormous. 

There were groups from the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the YMCA and the YWCA, the CIO, 
parent-teacher associations, the United Film Council 
of America, the United Steelworkers, etc. There were 
librarians, Great Bookies, delegates from industries, 
business, radio, television, and scores of others. Be- 
sides, the conference welcomed civic leaders and the 





Sister Jerome, O.S.B., is dean of Donnelly College, 
Kansas City, Kansas, which has an adult-education 
program enrolling 165. 


general public, whose attitude and opinions deter- 
mine the economic, social and moral climate within 
which adult educators must live and work. 

Three kinds of meetings were held: General Ses- 
sions featuring special speakers, Common Interest 
meetings dealing with key issues of concern to all 
adult educators and Special Interest groups for those 
engaged in the same occupation or profession. The 
general sessions were well attended by the entire 
group, but since many of the other meetings were 
held simultaneously, one had to choose among several 
which promised to be of interest. 

The theme of the conference was “Adult Education 
for a Free Society.” At the first general session, Henry 
Steele Commager, professor of history at Columbia 
University, gave the keynote address, “The Tests of 
a Free Society.” He emphasized freedom from fear 
and the necessity of diversity as distinct features of 
a free society, and affirmed that true education must 
be based on enlightenment. Modern buildings and a 
fine physical plant are not enough, he said. Educa- 
tion must offer an intellectual and moral challenge. 
Neither should athletics and social graces be over- 
rated to the neglect of intellectual pursuits. He laid 
stress on self-restraint and self-discipline, on which 
the English depend for the preservation of order and 
harmony, while Americans rely more on law and ex- 
ternal force. Most of the panels and many of the 
common-interest meetings expanded and applied 
these same ideas. 

One problem that came up several times was that 
of defining satisfactorily adult education. Just what 
is it and what does it include? One speaker com- 
pared it to a big tent that covers almost anything 
and everything that one wants to put under it. Others 
tried to insist that it must obviously conform to the 
concept of education—intellectual, moral, cultural or 
social—and that it excluded mere avocations and 
hobbies, In the group discussion “Adult Education— 
Means or End,” there was a difference of opinion as 
to what education itself actually is and what it com- 
prises: whether it is limited to the acquisition of 
intellectual knowledge or whether it also includes 
technical and vocational training. 

In the meeting of the special-interest group labeled 
“Role of the University in Adult Education,” some 
of those present favored the idea that a college or 
university should offer in its adult-education program 
only courses on a college level. Others urged that 
they should give any course for which there is a 
need in the community and which is not given by 
another agency. The consensus seemed to be that 
each institution should determine its own program 
in accordance with the needs of the community and 
the opportunities for service to the adults of the area. 

Catholics were conspicuous by their rarity at the 
AEA conference. There were three priests, two sisters, 
and a few, very few, isolated Catholic laymen in 
attendance, but no Catholic group as such was rep- 
resented. Not to take part in this national adult- 
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education movement seems a grave mistake, and one 
that may be regretted during the next decade, and 
that for two reasons. First, the AEA has something 
worth while to offer us. Its leaders have been doing 
intensive work in the field of adult education for 
several years, and have made a thorough study of 
its status and problems in the United States. 

Through their two major publications, Adult Lead- 
ership, house organ of the association, and Adult 
Education, now a professional quarterly journal, they 
serve thousands of subscribers, disseminating infor- 
mation, clarifying doubts and resolving difficulties. 
(Information on both can be obtained from the publi- 
cation office, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, IIl.). 
By means of “area projects,” they have tried to dis- 
cover the most effective ways of organizing and im- 
proving adult education at regional and local levels, 
and are continually studying future trends. 

There are an AEA-National Education Association 
committee and an AEA-American Library Association 
committee. The AEA also maintains special collabora- 
tive relations with the National Association of Public 
School Educators and with the Council of National 
Organizations. So there might well be an AEA-NCEA 
committee or some similar arrangement by which 
Catholic educators could share in the vast fund of 
information and wealth of experience the AEA has 
accumulated. 

Moreover, Catholics can make a definite and im- 
portant contribution to the AEA. Generally speaking, 
its philosophy is purely secularistic and religion is 
excluded from its discussions. One heard very little 
of God or the supernatural at the Chicago meeting. 
The theme, freedom, was interpreted to mean com- 
plete liberty and independence of thought, with every 
vestige of indoctrination or dogmatism strictly ex- 
cluded. Anyone who undertakes to persuade another 
of some truth or urge him to some way of life is, 
they say, not educating but propagandizing. 

The Catholic philosophy of education, with religion 
at its core, differs radically from this pattern of 
thought. It holds that the principal and ultimate aim 
of education on any level is to spread the kingdom 
of God on earth and lead man to eternal beatitude 
hereafter. The tremendous effort which is being ex- 
pended on adult education seems futile and a waste 
unless its motivating force is higher than merely 
preparing people for a good life here with no thought 
of their final destiny. Perhaps a delegation of intelli- 
gent, well-trained, zealous and vocal Catholics at- 
tending an AEA meeting could inject some spiritual 
leaven into its naturalistic philosophy, which rejects 
authority and makes worldly success and earthly 
happiness the prime and total goal of mankind. 

Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in an address to 
a group of pilgrims to Rome on March 19, 1953, 
put his seal of approval on adult education and en- 
couraged Catholics to explore its possibilities and 
engage in what he termed a “genuine apostolate.” 
He has reminded us again, last November 2, that we 
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who have the faith have a duty to those who are 
less fortunate, that the jurisdiction of the Church is 
not limited to matters strictly religious but also in- 
cludes social and political questions, national and 
international issues, since these touch on ethics and 
morals (AM. 11/20/54, p. 201). The cause of Catho- 
lic adult education depends to a great extent on 
whether or not we accept the challenge this implies. 


Should the doctor 
tell the patient? 





Rev. John A. Goodwine 





Eprror’s Note: The following article is a chapter from 
a book, Should the Patient Know the Truth? edited 
by Drs. Samuel Standard and Helmuth Nathan and 
published this month by the Springer Publishing 
Company, New York. The book is a symposium by 
persons of various professions—medical, legal, nurs- 
ing., etc—and of various faiths. Father Goodwine, 
professor of moral theology at St. Joseph's Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y., discusses the problem 
from the viewpoint of the Catholic moral theologian. 
Copyright 1955 by Springer Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York. 


Ture ARE TWO ASPECTS of this question that 
I shall treat separately. The first is the more general 
and I have phrased it: “Should the patient be in- 
formed of the approach of death?” The other is more 
particular and, I suspect, more provocative of dis- 
cussion: “Should the patient know the precise nature 
of his disease? Should he be told, for example, he 
has cancer?” 

On the first question, I think the position of Catho- 
lic moralists may be summarized in the words of 
the Ethical and Religious Code for Catholic Hos- 
pitals, that every person has the right and the duty 
to prepare for the solemn moment of death. 

According to Catholic belief, at the moment of 
death the soul leaves the body and appears before 
its Creator to receive from Him the sentence of eter- 
nal reward or eternal punishment. If the soul, when 
it leaves this world, is in a state of friendship with 
God, that is, if it is in sanctifying grace, it will be 
saved; but if it is in mortal sin and consequently 
in a state of hostility toward God, it will be lost. 
It is therefore tremendously important that a pa- 
tient about to pass into eternity be given the op- 
portunity of preparing himself for that momentous 
event. 

For a Catholic patient this preparation will consist 
principally in receiving the last sacraments of his 
Church. These sacraments have the power of remov- 
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ing guilt of sin and ot restoring the soul to the 
friendship of God, provided the patient is truly re- 
pentant. They strengthen the soul for the ordeal of 
meeting its Maker and Judge in the next world. To 
be fully effective, the sacraments must be received 
while the patient is conscious and aware that he is 
receiving them. Consequently, the patient who is 
approaching death should be advised of his critical 
situation. 

The physician has an obligation, based on the 
brotherhood of man, to prevent harm from befalling 
his patient in so far as he can do so with- 


Sahn Jones 











out himself suffering serious hardship. 
For a doctor to “protect” a patient so 
effectively that the patient slips out of 
this life without realizing it may, in 
reality, be a cruel deception, for it may 
expose the patient to the danger of los- 
ing his immortal soul. 

The physician, however, will have 
performed his duty if he has informed 
the family of the patient's condition, or 
if he has advised them to call the priest. 
It may often be better that the family 
tell the patient. This is less apt to be 
frightening than if the information were 
to come from the physician. The patient is more likely 
to receive it as the expression of anxious solicitude than 
as a sentence of death. 

The doctor himself will have to inform the patient 
if there is no one else able or willing to send for 
the priest, or if the patient will not believe anyone 
but his doctor regarding the seriousness of his con- 
dition. If the physician knows that the patient has 
already prepared himself for death as regards both 
temporal and spiritual affairs, he need not issue any 
warning at all. 

It will be the physician’s duty to remain silent if 
a warning will do the patient more harm than good. 
For instance, a doctor may have good reason to fear, 
in a particular case, that information about the pa- 
tient’s condition will bring on a fit of despair which 
might lead to something worse. However, I feel that 
the physician ought not to give in too readily to the 
fear that knowledge of approaching death will un- 
duly excite or depress the patient. I have never met 
a dying Catholic who became overly excited when 
he saw me enter his room to administer the last 
sacraments. The coming of the priest may excite the 
relatives, but it brings solace and consolation to the 
dying patient. Doctors themselves have often ex- 
pressed their surprise that the sick so eagerly wel- 
come the suggestion that they should receive the 
sacraments. Moreover, the reception of the sacra- 
ments almost always brings calmness, serenity and 
peace, which the doctor will feel gratified to have 
procured for his patient. 

Turning to the second phase of our problem, 
“Should the cancer patient know the truth?” I should, 
at the start, point out that Catholic moralists have 





no clear-cut answer applicable to all cases. Nor do 
I think that such an answer is possible. I cannot 
agree with those who would maintain that a doctor 
should in every case explain to the patient the exact 
nature of his disease, so that failure to do this would 
be considered morally wrong. Nor would I agree that 
the doctor should always withhold such information. 
I feel that the answer will depend on circumstances, 
psychological, legal, moral, medical, financial and 
perhaps others. Circumstances differ according to in- 
dividuals. It is quite possible that in one case the 
physician has a duty to inform his pa- 
tient, while in the next case his duty is 
to maintain a discreet silence. The 
criterion ought to be the patient’s wel- 
fare, but I admit that it is not always 
easy to see in what direction the pa- 
tient’s welfare lies. 

Obviously, it would be morally wrong 
for the physician to cause harm or dam- 
age to his patient. In some cases, failure 
to advise the patient of the full truth will 
prove seriously harmful. An extreme 
example of this would be the physician 
who, by holding out false hopes of re- 
covery, induces the patient to undergo 
expensive treatments which the physician recognizes 
to be useless. In other cases a full explanation of the 
nature of the patient's disease may cause more harm 
than good. Then the physician would be wise to with- 
hold all or at least part of the truth. 


PossiBILity OF SPIRITUAL HARM 


The moralist, however, is concerned chiefly with 
the possibility of spiritual harm arising from the 
physician’s failure to inform his patient adequately 
regarding his condition. We have discussed the pa- 
tient’s right to know the seriousness of his condition 
so that he may prepare for death, and the physician’s 
duty to provide him with that information. Applying 
that to the present problem, I should say that the 
patient for whom there is no hope of recovery should 
know the truth, if ignorance could result in serious 
spiritual harm. A patient with an incurable cancer, 
for example, would certainly suffer spiritual harm 
if his physician should feed him with false hopes of 
recovery to such an extent that he fails to prepare 
his soul to meet his Judge. If the patient also neg- 
lects to take care of his temporal affairs, by failing 
to make a will, for instance, the physician’s neglect 
to inform him of the true state of affairs could be 
morally culpable on this score, too. 

Accordingly, a Catholic patient for whom there is 
no hope of recovery must be advised of his critical 
condition in plenty of time to allow for the fruitful 
reception of the last sacraments. Those who are not 
Catholics must be allowed to make whatever prepa- 
ration their consciences demand. The physician is 
allowed to, indeed he must, use his good judgment 
as to when, how and under what circumstances he 
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will advise the family or the patient of the situation. 
I do not think the doctor is obliged to inform the 
patient of the exact nature of his disease. Sometimes 
no real benefit can be derived from telling a patient 
that he has cancer; often actual harm may result. In 
such cases, the physician’s duty may be to refrain 
from giving the information. 

As for the so-called curable cases, e.g., cancer pa- 
tients for whom there is at least some hope of re- 
covery, the moralist would go along with those who 
say the patient should be given whatever information 
is necessary for him to cooperate intelligently with 
the physician. The application of this principle will 
vary in individual cases because of psychological fac- 
tors. One patient may cooperate splendidly if told 
he has cancer. Another may have such a horror of 
the disease as to make him look upon recovery as a 
mere delusion. Once again, the physician will have 
to use his judgment and evaluate his patient carefully 
before giving him information. 


The weeping Madonna 
of Sicily 


Robert F. Drinan 








On GOOD FRIDAY of this year an Italian woman 
in the village of Prato outside of Florence claimed 
that she had seen a statue of our Lady weep. The 
woman was questioned by a priest, who reported 
the event to Cardinal Elias dalla Costa, Archbishop of 
Florence. When the happening began to be talked 
about and noticed in the press, the Cardinal ordered 
the statue removed and forbade all cult of the al- 
legedly tearful image. 

“Weeping Madonnas” have been heard of before 
in Italy, as readers of H. M. Robinson’s novel The 
Cardinal will recall. Not all can be dismissed as due 
to hallucination or deception. Some months ago in 
Sicily, to the astonishment of civil and ecclesiastical 
leaders, a plaster statue of the Blessed Mother shed 
“tears” which by reliable chemical analysis contained 
all the elements of human tears. Recently a Sicilian 
priest, a doctor of theology, Ottavio Musumeci, has 
written and published with the appropriate impri- 
matur a carefully documented book on the whole 
question. His volume, Ha Pianto la Madonna a Sira- 
cusa (“The Madonna Has Wept in Syracuse”), notes 
that the shrine in Syracuse is now being compared 
with Lourdes and Fatima. Let us go back and see 
just what happened down in Sicily. 





Rev. Robert F. Drinan, S.J., a graduate of George- 
town University Law School and a frequent contribu- 
tor to AMERICA, is spending a year of study in Italy. 
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When Angelo Iannuso, a farm worker, married 
Antonina Giusto on March 21, 19538, one of their 
relatives gave them as a wedding present a plaster 
Madonna which had cost 3,500 lire (about $5.60). 
The couple moved into a very poor tenement and 
placed the statuette in the bedroom. During late 
August Antonina, pregnant and very ill, was in bed 
and prayed intermittently to the Madonna on the 
wall. On August 29 the young girl saw water coming 
from the eyes of the statue. She thought at first that 
the heavy, damp atmosphere was condensing on 
the enamel. But water in the form of tears contin- 
ued to come from the eyes. Within a short time the 
whole neighborhood was aroused and anxious to see 
the “weeping Madonna.” Countless persons witnessed 
the phenomenon and testified to it with astonishing 
unanimity. 

After the third day on which the statue contin- 
ued to “weep,” the crowds became so huge that the 
police could not contro] them. At this point the par- 
ish priest, having thus far observed a prudent silence, 
felt obliged to intervene. He went to see the reported 
event and with a group of three chemists took a 
sample of the “tears.” Experts subjected this to chemi- 
cal analysis. To the amazement of everyone, the 
scientists agreed that the water from the eyes of 
the statue possessed every element contained in 
human tears, including an organic substance of a 
protein type. 

Shortly after the sample of the “tears” had been 
taken, the water ceased to flow from the eyes of the 
image of Mary. A day after this event, Archbishop 
Ettore Baranzini of Syracuse went to talk with the 
parties concerned. On September 8, the Feast of 
Our Lady’s Nativity, the archbishop recited the 
rosary with a huge crowd gathered outside the house 
where the Madonna had “wept.” For the first time 
he spoke publicly of the incredible event. In a care- 
fully worded statement he stated that he and the 
Church reserved judgment, but added that our Lady 
had reason to weep over this heavily Communist 
diocese where so many virtual apostates from the 
Church were once again crucifying her Son. He ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the phenomena. 

The committee began immediately to inquire into 
the origins and nature of the statue. Its maker testi- 
fied that the statue, while porous, could not possibly 
have secreted the amount of water reliably reported 
to have come from its eyes. Other inquiries were 
instituted concerning the nature of the many miracles 
reported to have taken place by means of prayer be- 
fore the statue of the “weeping Madonna,” by this 
time enthroned in one of Syracuse’s most prominent 
squares. 

The archbishop in the meantime warned his flock 
that all publications concerning the unusual event 
were subject to prior censorship of the Church ac- 
cording to section 1385 of the Code of Canon Law. 
He then went to Rome and discussed the matter 
with the Holy Father. 
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On December 12, 1953 the bishops of Sicily, 
gathered for their annual meeting at Palermo, issued 
a statement that the reality of the tears could not 
be prudently doubted. The Sicilian hierarchy like- 
wise authorized the construction of a sanctuary to 
perpetuate the memory of the “prodigio"-—a word 
which signifies more a marvel than a miracle. 

Some time after this declaration Pius XII, in a 
radio message to Sicilians about another matter, 
referred to the “weeping Madonna” and noted that, 
while the Church has given no judgment on the 
nature of the occurrence, all should carefully realize 
that our Lady cannot really shed tears now. She is 
gloriously assumed into Heaven, the Pope reminded 
Sicilians, and can no longer suffer in her soul or 
body. Mary could, however, the Pope went on, by 
the power of God cause tears to appear in the eyes 
of a statue so that Christians would be moved to a 
deeper knowledge that Mary is their mother and that 
she had brought them forth in her heart. 

Such then are the simple facts of the prodigy of 


Syracuse. When an average American reads of these 
events and sees the growing literature about and 
devotion to the Madonnina delle lagrime (“The Lit- 
tle Madonna of the Tears”), he finds it almost em- 
barassing. Even if the phenomenon may not be dis- 
missed as emotionalism, he might almost wish that 
it had not occurred. On second thought, however, is 
it not altogether probable that the Mother of all 
men would in her loving care adapt herself to the 
temperament and needs of each? Hence if the “weep- 
ing Madonna” of Sicily has recalled many souls to 
the Church—as no one can deny it has—then is it 
not a plausible supposition that our Lady herself 
caused these “tears” to flow? 

Perhaps Catholics in non-Catholic countries have 
been so.occupied with defending Mary’s titles against 
her detractors that they have overlooked her infinite 
resourcefulness. In any event, the happenings in 
Sicily should remind us that the love of the Mother 
of all men is deeper, more universal and more re- 
sourceful than we can ever imagine. 





The Campion Award 
of the CBC 


Anne Fremantle 








The first Campion Award, presented by the Catholic 
Book Club for eminent and long-standing service in 
the cause of letters, was given on May 26 to Jacques 
Maritain. He was suitably poised at the time of its 
actual presentation between the two countries which 
best may claim him: France, the country of his birth 
and development, and the United States, the country 
of his latter-day residence. 

The award was given with due solemnity, at a 
splendid dinner in New York’s Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
The occasion was illuminated by Mr. Maritain’s voice, 
brought to the guests from ship to shore by radio 
and telephone, for, alas, the guest of honor had res- 
ervations to sail for France on the very afternoon of 
the dinner. His “dramatic quasi-presence” was really 
even more impressive than his physical appearance 
would have been, for it symbolized how his written 
word, over the years, has reached and enlightened 
thousands who have never had the chance to see him. 

The award itself was a lovely piece of enamel 
work, prepared at the Cistercian Fathers Studio of 
Sacred Art at Okauchee, Wisconsin, under the di- 
rection of Rev. Robert Jelliffe, S. O. Cist. It depicts 
scenes from the life of Blessed Edmund Campion, 





Anne Fremantle, a member of the editorial board of 
the Catholic Book Club, is an author, and editor, 
among many other books, of the recent The Age of 
Belief. 
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S.J., and its motif is that of the inspiration of the 
Catholic author, exemplified both by Blessed Edmund 
and by the annual award winner. 

Cosmopolitan by birth . . . kindly and liberally 
educated, with a personality apparently made for 
honorable conduct and decency . . . His health 
was vigorous .. . in disposition he was shrewd 
and ardent; his voice flexible, sweet and sonorous. 


Blessed Edmund is here describing the ideal college 
man. It is a description he wrote in 1570, but his 
words might well apply to the 1955 winner of the 
award named after him. “He would reckon,” Blessed 
Edmund goes on to say, “that day sunless upon which 
he had not heard Holy Mass,” and he adds the 
charming, though perhaps less relevant detail, that 
“he was not the man to plunge himself promiscuously 
into authors, nor to fill himself up with the corpses 
of books.” 

Jacques Maritain, born on November 18, 1882, son 
of a Burgundian lawyer and of a daughter of the 
politician Jules Favre, married Raissa Oumanoff in 
November, 1904. Many have read his wife’s memoirs 
of how the two young people had Léon Bloy for 
godfather and in 1906 began their Catholic and 
literary lives almost simultaneously. That was almost 
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half a century ago, and during the ensuing momen- 
tous 49 years these two have invaded—indeed, per- 
vaded—the philosophical, literary, artistic, political 
and diplomatic life of France, of Europe, of the 
United States. 


MARITAIN AND THE CATHOLIC WRITER 


It is, however, perhaps to the Catholic writer that 
Mr. Maritain matters most of all, and that is why 
the first Campion Award is his, not merely in grati- 
tude but in justice. For he has clarified, once for 
all, the role of the Catholic writer. In his five mag- 
nificent lectures given at Princeton University in the 
winter of 1951 on the artist and society, the artist 
and his art, and the artist and himself, Mr. Maritain 
emphasized the danger in which the artist always is, 
because of the close parallel his activity has with 
creation itself. 

For the first condition of creation is love—the artist 
must love everything he creates, as does the Creator 
Himself. But since the artist is in time, evil is a 
real temptation for him, and he must love his char- 
acters, even the evil ones, without conniving at evil, 
and this is difficult. Also, more than most men, the 
artist is tempted to see himself as maker, and to fall 
into pride and idolatry. Indeed, when Mr. Maritain 
had asked his audience the question (with his head 
slightly to one side, and with his inimitable smile): 
“Can, then, the artist ever become a saint?” he him- 
self replied: “With God all things are possible, but 
even for Him it may not be easy to accomplish this.” 

No one has hammered home more forcefully than 
Mr. Maritain that God does not want “religious art” 
nor “Catholic art,” but “art. With all its teeth.” Yet 
“it is not easy to be a poet, it is not easy to be a 
Christian, and it is doubly hard to be both at the 
same time,” as Mr. Maritain wrote to Jean Cocteau. 

Many of the ideas Mr. Maritain first adumbrated 
in his essays on Rouault and Chagall, as well as many 
of the ideas outlined in Art and Scholasticism, have 
been developed and, as it were, tree-ripened in his 
recent Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry. This 
major work, originally published for the Bollingen 
Foundation by Pantheon, is now available as a soft- 
cover book (Noonday Press). It has given the great 
Thomist philosopher no small measure of delight to 
have some 20,000 copies of this book carried by drug 
stores and at bus terminals throughout the country. 

In his Approaches to God (the first volume in the 
“World Perspectives” series, edited by Ruth Nanda 
Anshen for Harper in 1954) Mr. Maritain, discussing 
the five “ways” of St. Thomas, suggests that a sixth 
way for the speculative intellect to approach God 
is by coming to realize that “the creature which now 
is I, and which thinks, existed before itself eternally 
in God—not as exercising in Him the act of thinking, 
but as thought by Him.” This “way” may well be one 
of the bridges to the assimilation by the Church of 
Indian thought, an assimilation that is required by 
the apostolic mission of our age as urgently as the 
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digestion of Greek thought was in the first Christian 


centuries and the Middle Ages. 

Again, in the “Ways of the Practical Intellect” 
which Mr. Maritain discusses in part IV of Ap- 
proaches to God, he returns to poetic experience, and 
to the apprehension by the artist of God as beauty, 
which is “an unknowing correspondence to the mys- 
tical approach to God, a lived analogy of that knowl- 
edge (not rational and conceptual but by union of 
love) which the contemplative has of God.” Yet this 
vital tendency of art toward God does not manifest 
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itself necessarily in the conscious reason of the artist. . 


Thus, 


... a poet can reject God and be a great poet. He 
cannot, however, free himself from every meta- 
physical anguish or passion. For the nostalgia for 
God whom he has rejected remains immanent in 
the poetic experience itself, whether he will it 
or not. 


NOTES FROM AN INTERVIEW 


What is Mr. Maritain working upon now? He is 
writing a philosophy of morals, or ethics, enlarging 
upon some of the problems he outlined in his Science 
et Sagesse, the second part of which is called Eclair- 
cissements sur la Philosophie Morale (Labergerie, 
Paris). I asked him why so many volumes of Hegel 
cluttered his room. Because, he said, though Marx 
boasted he had set Hegel right side up, on his feet 
instead of his head, yet Hegel was there before 


Marx, and its was impossible to attack Marx with- | 
out crossing swords with Hegel, who was still more | 


dangerous since he posed as a Christian. 

“Like Henry VIII,” I suggested, “defensor fidei 
but really destructor fidei?” 

“Yes.” 

“So the great enemy is Hegel?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he said, “for without him dialectical ma- 
terialism is not possible, nor would the Hitlerian 
ideology have been possible; Hegel was the father 
of every state totalitarianism.” 

“Will your moral philosophy be a Christian moral 
philosophy?” I asked. 

“Yes, but though Christian it will remain philosophy 
and will not become theology; that is the point I 
want to make clear.” 

“What falls into the domain of moral philosophy?” 
I asked. He replied: “Human conduct in general, its 
values and norms. The philosophy of history, too, 
depends on moral philosophy. And moral philosophy 
has to use the materials prepared by sociology and 
anthropology, which are empirical disciplines and 
do not make value judgments except in a merely 
relative sense. A great task, which must be attempted, 
is the reconciliation between moral philosophy and 
anthropology.” 

It is impossible to write of Maritain the mind, 
without writing of Maritain the man, for no one has 
proved more personally Plato’s contention that the 
spiritual must be manifest in the flesh. Jean Cocteau, 
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one of the many Mr. Maritain helped to enter the 
Church, wrote to him: “You are a fish of the great 
deeps, blind and luminous; outside of prayer you 
bump into everything,” and added, “your body seems 
a polite formula, a coat thrown quickly over your 
soul in order to receive your friends.” The trans- 
lucent quality of Mr. Maritain’s “donkey that bears 
the Lord,” as he has called himself, of his “glove 
turned inside out by grace so that all the seams 
show,” is such that even non-Christians are moved 
by it. Once, after Maritain had week-ended in our 
house in Washington, a subsequent guest, Isaiah 
Berlin, touching the iron bedstead in the room Mari- 
tain had used said: “I like to think of sleeping here 
where he slept.” 

Very evident, too, in Mr. Maritain is that sense 
of humor which is also the salt of prayer. When he 
was setting off from Washington to France at the 
end of World War II as French Ambassador to the 
Vatican, Father (now Monsignor) de Ménasce, said 
to him sharply at the airport: “Jacques, put your 
galoshes on.” Mr. Maritain turned to me with a small 
sigh and said: “You see how my chaplain treats me.” 
Later on, in the plane which carried them from Paris 
to Rome, and which, as the pilot told them, was tied 
together only with string, philosopher and priest felt 
some apprehension. Suddenly above the engines the 
Ambassador asked his chaplain: “Jean, are you in 
the state of grace?” 

Edmund Campion, whose father was a publisher, 
who himself, in 1581 published Ten Reasons for his 
confidence in the Church, should approve the Catho- 
lic Book Club’s choice of Jacques Maritain for the 
first Campion Award. Each month during the Catho- 
lic Book Club’s long life of 28 years it has chosen a 
book for its members. (Those who joined early and 
are still spared have today a fine library!) The Cam- 
pion Award will be given annually by the Catholic 
Book Club to a most outstanding Catholic man or 
woman of letters, and its donors hope that, in the 
words of Edmund Campion’s splendidly challenging 
“Brag,” since “the expense is reckoned, the enterprise 
begun” it will be “of God,” for then ‘it cannot be 
withstood.” 


Our Lady of the Migrant 

We have departed from those lovely lands 
Our childhood knew 

Where small flowers grew 

That never now shall blow within our hands. 


We have gone out, and in the eye of mind 
An endless rain, 

The tears of our last pain, 

Obliterates the home we left behind. 


But most, ah most dear mother, does the loss 
Of every place 

Your courteous face 

Assumed with love our native features’ gloss 


Twist like a spear that tests our final death. 
Why then this hope, 

Silver, strong rope, 

Draws from defeat a new and stronger breath? 


Here are you still, as escort in the wild, 
To reconcile 

Our harsh exile 

When all must be forsaken but the Child. 


For all those years when you knew Egypt's *rue, 
Placate our fears, 

Our whimpered tears, __ 

In sheltered kindness of your mantle’s blue. 


That in the strangeness where our new ways lie, 

Your love will be 

Protectively 

Carved in each cloud and spread in each blue sky. 
, MarcareT DEvEeREAUX Conway 


Lucifer in Anytown 
(A Fable for Moderns) 
Lucifer came glancing down 
The asphalt streets of Anytown, 
But minus horns and minus tail 
And minus his satanic wail. 


He talked in accents clear and calm, 
He breathed no slightest hint of harm— 
For all we knew, since time began, 

He was a perfect gentleman. 


He tipped his hat to Madam Fat 

And praised her love of this and that, 
All cakes and creams and dreams of dish 
To satisfy each melting wish. 


He shook the hand of Adam Grab, 
Who kept accounts by book and tab, 
And he taught Adam how to cheat 
And how to keep the ledgers neat. 


He bowed his best to Eve O’Queen, 
The latest rage of stage and screen, 
Whose marriages were world renown— 
She triumphed over Anytown. 


He nodded then to Red McRage, 
Whose temperature was like a gauge 
That flashed his anger without reason 
From warm to hot in any season. 


He comforted Milady Bed, 

(Who had a simply splitting head) 
And so regretfully would pass 

Just this one particular Mass. 


And he was proud to be seen with 
The very proper Mrs. Greenwith, 
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Whose one ambition was so slight 
The town’s outstanding socialite. 


Thus Lucifer came glancing down 
The asphalt streets of Anytown— 
But, oh, his eyes were fierce with glee 


When he came by and smiled at me! 


THomas P. McDONNELL 


Ballade of a Voice Crying 


Archangel, herald, guardian and page, 

Alert to twisted tongue proclaiming views, 
To teeth which all too rarely clamp in cage 
Of prudence words bit short, too often bruise 


Of whispered rumor and of headline rage, 
Proofreader of those metal hearts who choose 
To transpose truth, lisp lies, under umbrage 
Of need invert virtue, vend venom, lose 

All sight of soul—O Gabriel, most sage: 

How far man’s progress past primeval ooze? 


Rover and guardian of sky’s resplendent stage, 


Beneath its angeled areas still brews 
Hate imitating Lucifer: to wage 
Chaotic war, dim sun, ban stars, the hues 


With fanged impress—O Gabriel, this age 


Needs your reminder to make daily muse 
Upon the date of judgment and to gauge 
How far man’s progress past primeval ooze. 


Scanner of printed and of mute message, 
Of open insult and of secret ruse, 


Envoy 


Of harmony drain and erase, courage 
Distort, all honor maim, beauty abuse— 

O Gabriel, the Most High calm, assuage: 
How far man’s progress past primeval ooze? 


Prince of Communication, Word image, 
Whose tidings brought to waiting earth Good News, 


Unclog choked channels and assure this age 


How far man’s progress past primeval ooze. 


James Epwarp TOBIN 





Sources of greatness 





AMERICA’S NEEDS AND 
RESOURCES 





By J. Frederic Dewhurst and As- 
sociates. Twentieth Century Fund. 
1148p. $10 


This is the fabulous story, told partly 
in sober prose and partly in still more 
sober graphs and statistical tables, of 
the greatest revolution in modern 
times—the revolution in the American 
economy. What communism only 
talks about, say the authors of this 
survey, capitalistic America has 
achieved. It has come closest to “the 
Socialist goal of providing abundance 
for all in a classless society.” 

As in the earlier 1947 edition of 
this formidable volume, the editor and 
his 25 specialist-associates compare 
the present with the past to judge 
how far the United States has pro- 
gressed economically, and then go on 
to estimate where we shall be in 1960. 
They are optimistic, but scarcely more 
optimistic than the conservative Ad- 
ministration now in power in Wash- 
ington. In his 1955 Economic Report, 
President Eisenhower thought that a 
gross national product of $500 bil- 
lion by 1965 was well within the na- 
tion’s power. The compilers of this 
balance sheet forecast a GNP of $414 
billion by 1960. 

If the past is any guide to the fu- 
ture, and the world is spared atomic 
warfare, these estimates may well be 
exceeded. Over the past century, our 
productivity, i.e., output per man- 
hour, has risen spectacularly. As this 


study notes, the average worker pro- 
duces today nearly six times as much 
in an hour as his ancestors did in 1850. 
This means that the worker of 1850 
would have had to labor three 70-hour 
weeks to turn out as much as today’s 
worker does in a single 40-hour week. 
Nor has this gain in productivity been 
restricted to industry. At the turn of 
the century, an average farm worker 
produced enough for himself and 7 
others. Today the average farmer pro- 
duces enough for himself and 14 
others. 

How explain this almost fantastic 
gain in productivity, which enables 
the United States, with about 6 per 
cent of the world’s population and less 
than 7 per cent of its land area, to 
produce and consume more than a 
third of the worlds’ goods and ser- 
vices? Is it the ability of our man- 
agerial class, the skill and industry of 
our workers that spell the difference? 
To some extent these have been sig- 
nificant factors, but they are not the 
main ones. The scholars who made 
this survey give most of the credit to 
our willingness to rely on inanimate 
rather than animate energy. In other 
words, they see the key to our Alad- 
din-like productivity not in manpower 
or animal-power, but in the machine. 
Here is the verdict of Mr. Dewhurst 
and his associates: 


Both the competence of the 
management and the skill, intelli- 
gence and energy of the indi- 
vidual worker have been minor 
elements in the steep upward 
trend of American productivity 
over the past several decades. 
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The most energetic and skilful 
shoemaker working long hours 
under the ablest supervision, but 
with the hand tools of a cen 

ago, did not remotely approac 

the productivity of today’s semi- 

skilled operator, working with the 
aid of power-driven machin- 
ee 

‘uw capital investment in 
productive facilities and lavish 
use of mechanical power are un- 
questionably the most important 
immediate causes of the high and 
rising level of American pro- 
ductivity. 

It should be noted that the writers 
are talking about immediate causes of 
U. S. productivity. They are well 
aware of the material and cultural 
circumstances which disposed the 
American people to develop the ma- 
chine and exploit to the hilt their rich 
natural resources. 

In a thoughtful foreword to this 
tome, Adolph A. Berle Jr. discusses 
some spiritual considerations which 
will become increasingly important as 
we march confidently into an era of 
abundance. As he dryly observes, a 
people concerned with acquiring a 
bare minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter face no great spiritual prob- 
lem in their use of material resources. 
Only when these basic needs have 
been satisfied are people obliged to 
ask: “What kind of life do we wish 
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to lead?” The problem of choices then 
arises—between an automobile and 
better living quarters, between a tele- 
vision set and the beginnings of a li- 
brary, between spending on movies, 
liquor and tobacco and increased con- 
tributions to schools and churches. 

This study strongly suggests that in 
the next generation the area of our 
choices will be much larger than it is 
today. Will the most materially pro- 
ductive nation in all history then be 
able to surmount this critical chal- 
lenge to its moral and religious char- 
acter? Or will it go the way of Car- 
thage and Imperial Rome? 

This book may be read as a record 
of our choices to date. In this light, 
the chapters on education and reli- 
gion lead one to doubt whether we 
have made in the past, and are mak- 
ing today, the best use of our re- 
sources. The record would look a 
little better if the authors had both- 
ered to point out that the Catholic 
citizens of this country finance a large 
educational plant in addition to pay- 
ing taxes to support the public-school 
system. 

Those familiar with the 1947 edi- 
tion of this book should know that 
this is practically a new work. Not 
only have the authors brought the 
figures up to date; they have almost 
completely rewritten every chapter. 
It is a monumental achievement—the 
richest source of information about 
the American economy available in a 
single volume anywhere. Technically, 
it is a superb job: the graphs and 
tables alone are worth the book’s 
price. BENJAMIN L, MASSE 


Travel, plus history 





A STRANGER IN SPAIN 





By H. V. Morton. Dodd, Mead. 376p. 
$5 


This is a travel book stuffed with the 
dimensions of history and legend. The 
author, a cultivated Englishman who 
wears his learning lightly, made a trip 
through Spain a few years ago. He 
records his observations in this work. 
Those interested in the Spanish scene 
should find it a stimulating introduc- 
tion. 

Informality features his account. 
By bus and by train, but chiefly in a 
private automobile, the author ex- 
plored familiar and not-so-familiar 
places in Spain. Other travelers, 
equally observant and intelligent, have 
covered much the same ground. But 
few have embodied in their impres- 
sions the large amount of fascinating 
historical lore contained within these 
pages. 

What travel book on Spain, for ex- 


ample, does not expatiate upon Tole- 
do’s cathedral? But what other work 
besides Mr. Morton’s informs us, not 
only that each morning a Mass is 
celebrated in the Mozarabic Rite— 
this was the rite of the Spanish Cath- 
olics who were under Arab rule—but 
that elements of the rite had been in- 
corporated into the English Book of 
Common Prayer? The work is filled 
with historical “asides” of this nature. 
Each major stopping-place, such as the 
Escorial, Montserrat, the Alhambra, 
etc., evokes the personages and the 
events of former times. Even the ex- 
ploits of the conquistadores of the 
New World are recounted. Mr. Mor- 
ton blends the past with the present 
without stiffness or pedantry. 

The author's major interests are 
neither economic nor political. These 
aspects of Spain, in fact, receive little 
attention. He does mention in passing 
that a poet’s congress he came upon 
one day in Salamanca was described 
by a participant as semi-political. But 
it is with people and places that he 
is primarily concerned. 

By no means does he limit himself 

to describing the historic monuments 
and shrines he encountered, The or- 
dinary Spaniards and many of their 
cities and villages are here too: Ma- 
drid, Seville, Barcelona, Corufia, Cér- 
doba, Segovia, and much humbler 
spots where he found contentment 
despite the absence of electricity, 
radio and indoor sanitation. He can 
perhaps be forgiven for glamorizing 
a bit too much at times. He glosses 
over the extreme poverty and the dis- 
ease that are also part of the Spanish 
picture. But Mr. Morton has not writ- 
ten a sociological work. 
. Like many another foreigner, he is 
intrigued by Spain simply because it is 
so different. He points out that the 
main influences in the history of Spain 
have not been the Renaissance, the 
Reformation, the French Revolution or 
the Industrial Revolution. Unlike 
other Western European countries, 
Spain was subjected to the imprint of 
Moslem culture, and above all else to 
the influence of a vigorous and mili- 
tant Catholicism. 

Spanish Catholicism, though au- 
thentic, has its distinctive flavor. In 
a wholly sympathetic vein, the author 
adduces several instances. Observing, 
for example, a framed photograph of 
the Pope in the English College in 
Valladolid—the college was founded 
by the famed Father Robert Parsons, 
S.J.—he reflected that it was the first 
picture of the Pontiff that he had seen 
in his hundreds of miles of traveling 
in the country. With somewhat of a 
chuckle he declares that though Spain 
is among the most dutiful daughters of 
the Church, she has evidently no de- 

















The Priesthood 


and Perfection 


By 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 


Translated by E. Hayden, O.P. 


In this book the author stresses 
the duty imposed on every priest 
to seek perfection in the highest 
degree possible. He urges a deep- 
er faith among the clergy and 
reveals the essence of priestly 
perfection by showing how it 
was concretely realized in the 
life and person of Jesus Christ. 
He also shows that perfection 
demands the practice of the 
beatitudes and obedience to the 
supreme precept to love God and 
neighbor. $3.00 
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sire to gaze upon the features of the 
Pontiff. 

For those planning a trip to Spain 
this book will be quite useful. For 
those less fortunate, it will provide 
many hours of interesting and most 
profitable reading. 

Francis E. MCMAHON 


And a grand story 
A GRAND MAN 








By Catherine Cookson. Macmillan. 
$2.75 


To paraphrase the author, this is truly 
a grand story, concerning Mary Ann 
Shaughnessy’s lovely triumph over 
popular scorn for her ne’er-do-well 
father. The breakup of her family 
seems inevitable against the degrad- 
ing background of Britain’s Tyne river 
docks, where religious fervor and fam- 
ily pride wither in a hostile, secular 
environment. 

But 8-year-old Mary Ann, shrewd 
enough to establish control over a 
meddlesome grandmother, realizes 
that Mike Shaughnessy needs farm 
work and a cottage in the country. 
After a fervent appeal to the Holy 
Family, she directly approaches the 
lonely, forbidding man of means who 
seems best able to come up with a 
solution. 

In the hands of a less sensitive and 
skilful writer, the chief character 
might have developed merely into a 
saccharine moppet mysteriously cap- 
able of winning against impossible 
odds. However, there is the right 
amount of leavening in her brave 
mendacity and her very human re- 
venge over her tormentor, Sarah Flan- 
nagan, who sought to puncture her 
schoolmate’s dream bubbles. 

Before the resourceful Mary Ann 
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and Father Owen join forces to solve 
the problem of Mike Shaughnessy’s 
weaknesses, it appears that he has 
driven his wife and high-strung son 
to despair. There is something touch- 
ing and all too familiar about the 
head of the house who is totally un- 
willing to adjust to a brutalized in- 
dustrial existence. Fortunately Mary 
Ann is able to draw deeply on her 
spiritual resources of devotion to the 
Holy Family, as well as her ideal of 
a happy home. 

In such a book, social conditions in 
Mulhattan Hall and the other Tyne- 
side tenements might easily have come 
to dominate the action and make the 
wonderful ending a trifle pat. Instead, 
you come to believe in Mary Ann’s 
faith and tenacity in her troubled 
little world; you come to see life 
through her eyes in terms of one little 
family that threatens to dissolve be- 
cause its leader has a failing. You 
come to believe in surprises again, 
because the image of Mary Ann com- 
pletely subdues the personalities of 
grouchy, blatant adults, One learns 
with Mary Ann that nothing is impos- 
sible if faith is strong; and so, the 
miraculous change at the end does 
not seem astonishing at all. 

P. F. GAVAGHAN 





THE GREAT RECONNAISSANCE 





By Edward S. Wallace. Little, Brown. 
288p. $5 


Our pioneering progenitors probably 
found nothing romantic about the 
Oregon Trail, the California Trail or 
that to Santa Fe. It is for these jet- 
assisted, nuclear-fissioned times to find 
vicarious heroism in the tingling nar- 
ratives of dreadful dust storms, trail- 
less plains, unmapped and treacherous 
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rivers, killing blizzards and elusive 
mountain passes. 

A noble redman with fluorescent 
feathers and rippling muscles is awe- 
inspiring on CinemaScope’s 60-foot ex- 
panse. The same Indian shooting at 
you from ambush in an arroyo of the 
19th century Southwestern desert was 
the unspoiled primitive of romance, 
but a deadly menace. 

It is an enviable feat to capture 
the feeling of the frontier without 
travestying truth. Mr. Wallace does 
this as he tracks the soldiers, artists 
and scientists who wandered over the 
American Southwest between 1848 
and 1861, those too-few peaceful 
years following the Mexican War and 
preceding the Civil War. With eyes 
alertly vigilant for the human and the 
humorous, the author roams over the 
area in the company of its most pic- 
turesque personalities against a richly 
variegated backdrop of exciting epi- 
sodes. 

John Russell Bartlett, ex-clerk, bank 
cashier and bookstore owner from 
Providence, R. I., by way of New 
York, was appointed boundary com- 
missioner on June 15, 1850. He was in 
charge of the expedition assigned to 
survey the line between Mexico and 
the newly-acquired Southwest. Three 
years later, and after some $500,000 
had been poured out with govern- 
mental prodigality, Bartlett was re- 
placed. 

The survey was unfinished, but this 
kindly New Englander had traveled 
to and fro in northern Mexico and our 
new Southwest until he was ready to 
resume his proper place in staid Prov- 
idence society. This elaborately sub- 
sidized psychological adjustment of a 
frustrated explorer deserves no more 
censure than equally stupid—but po- 
litically wise—appointments of more 
recent times. 

What Mr. Wallace does very suc- 
cessfully is to give an over-all impres- 
sion of the systematic exploration and 
rediscovery of the Southwest. The 
expanse of his story is as vast as the 
desert, as silence-inspiring as the 
Grand Canyon and as chilling as al- 
leged cannibalism can make it. With 

practised skill, great men with little- 
known names, such as Maj. William 
H. Emory, or mediocre men with great 
names, like Col. Charles Frémont, are 
led across these pages. The old, the 
new and the novel are deftly brought 
together. The writer achieves his pur- 
pose by presenting vivid vignettes of 
places and people that are adequate 
for a popular account anchored in real 
scholarship. 

This is not a great book, it may not 
be especially distinguished, but it does 
make delightful reading. 

WILLiaM N. BiscHorr 
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HUNGRY GENERATIONS 





By Harold A. Boner. Columbia U. 
234p. $3.75 


“This is a history of the rise and fall 
of Malthusian theory in 19th-century 
England.” It is a book that has needed 
writing. 

The author shows that Malthus’ 
gratuitous statement “of the disparate 
ratios between food and population,” 
though the most widely known of 
his contentions, is only a part of his 
thesis. Unbelievably vicious is his less 
well-known conclusion that poverty is 
caused primarily and almost exclu- 
sively by the reckless overbreeding of 
the poor. Consequently, it is impos- 
sible to relieve poverty, since any aid 
to the poor will merely result in fur- 
ther population increase, thus aggra- 
vating the food shortage. 

Mr. Boner clearly shows that Mal- 
thus had no proof for his views. He set 
up a false situation in which he as- 
sumed “that the power to increase 
geometrically meant the inevitable 
realization of geometrical increase. 
This is patently untrue. Moreover, his 
shocking statement that contempor- 
ary poverty resulted from overbreed- 
ing was dishonest and diabolical. So- 
cial oppression was the obvious cause 
of poverty, but it was to the selfish 
advantage of the wealthy to have the 
Malthusian thesis available. 

In England it led to the infamous 
Poor Law Amendment Bill, which 
aimed at checking reproduction among 
the poor by forced segregation of 
sexes among those receiving relief. 

Fortunately, by about 1860 Mal- 
thusianism had lost its force. Never- 
theless, the devil of Malthus has wan- 
dered this earth ever since. Too many 
social workers, apparently unaware 
that they are playing into the hands 
of communism, still accept this fal- 
lacious concept. No scientists, it is 
startling to note, were prominent in 
burying the Malthusian myth, 


At a time when the experts in 
the field, the professed econo- 
mists and students of social prob- 
lems, were bowing down before 
the grinning image of starvation 
which Malthus had created, 
poets, essayists and novelists were 
rising up to wage lonely war 
against it. 


This book is essential reading for 
biologists, sociologists and economists. 
The genera] reader may find it diffi- 
cult; but if he perseveres, he will reap 
a harvest of information on the giant 
fraud which Malthus perpetrated on 
gullible men. CHances G. WILBER 


THE SOVIET REGIME: Communism 


in Practice 





By W. W. Kulski, Syracuse U. 807p. 


This most informative and well-docu- 
mented work examines the different 
ways in which the Communist dicta- 
torship affects the lives of Soviet intel- 
lectuals, workers and peasants. In at- 
tempting to answer the question “how 
fare the many under the rule of the 
few?” Prof. Kulski presents a thorough 
analysis of the various aspects of the 
Soviet system from the viewpoint of 
the welfare of the Soviet man. This 
analysis is based entirely on Soviet 
sources; the author makes no use of 
foreign commentaries or second-hand 
accounts, 

The main divisions of the book deal 
with the conformity of the Soviet in- 
telligentsia to the party line, the re- 
lationship of the citizen to the state, 
the worker and social stratification, 
the peasant and collective farming, 
and the post-Stalin era. 

This reviewer differs strongly with 

some of the interpretations and infer- 
ences in the book. Thus, in describ- 
ing Soviet reality, the author states 
that it contradicts the Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. It appears to me that only 
those of Moscow’s policies that had 
been motivated by the exigencies of 
the moment were found to be in con- 
tradiction with the non-essential points 
of Marxism. On the other hand, the 
basic pattern of behavior on the part 
of Communist leaders has been in 
complete consonance with the spirit, 
as well as with the principal ideas, of 
Marx-Engels teaching. 
__ To see this it is enough to recall 
the Marx-Engels belief that most evils 
of early industrial society would per- 
sist during the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, their hatred of religion, ap- 
peals to violence, their proposal to 
establish industrial reserve armies for 
peasants who were slated for social 
extinction as an anti-proletarian class, 
and their advocacy of genocide (in 
the case of certain parts of the Slavic 
population of the Austrian Empire 
during the Hungarian uprising of 
1848-1849). 

The inability to see in its true light 
this organic link between Marxism 
and Stalinism makes Professor Kulski 
imply that the Soviet fostering of Rus- 
sian nationalism is not simply a poli- 
tico-tactical move, as it is in reality, 
but a manifestation of some inherent 
tendencies in the Soviet system. 

The book is very clearly written, 
however, and I highly recommend it 
to anyone seriously interested in the 
East-West conflicts. 

Nikita D. Roopkowsky 
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CHILDREN OF THE 
BLACK-HAIRED PEOPLE 





By Evan King. Rinehart. 4835p. $5 


Evan King, the translator and adapter 
of Rickshaw Boy, has given us his 
own novel of Chinese peasant life. And 
a strange and sometimes rich story 
it is. 

It all takes place in the tiny Li 
Family village in the Shanshi province 
just before the Nationalist revolution. 
On the surface, the story concerns the 
love of the peasant Iron Lock for the 
slave girl Second Lass, and their mar- 
riage and final liberation from the old 
and tyrannous forces of the village, as 
represented mainly by the Third Im- 
mortal Maiden, a kind of seer, pros- 
titute de luxe and behind-the-scenes 
wielder of power. 

But the moving and pitiful story 
of Iron Lock and Second Lass, though 
significant in itself, also serves to mir- 
ror the forces that were beginning to 
stir in a China that was soon to wake 
itself from a centuries-old slumber. 
These two lovers, though they have 
never been outside the walls of their 
tiny village, represent unknowingly 
the new forces of humanity and light 
and freedom against the old but still 
powerful forces of blind tradition and 
superstition. 

Mr. King has consequently written 
a doubly fascinating book. He has 
given us a good story peopled with 
exotic (notice the names) and yet 
easily recognizable characters. And he 
has also given us an interesting and, 
I take it, reliable picture of China in 
the late “twenties, for in telling the 
story of Iron Lock and Second Lass 
he has also given us an interesting 
glimpse of the culture of Chinese vil- 
lage life, its history, traditions, so- 
ciological ramifications, religion and 
language. 

I presume this picture is accurate 
for, to quote the jacket, “Evan King 
is the pseudonym of an American dip- 
lomat and scholar who spent 19 years 
in China.” EpwarpD J. CRONIN 





DR. JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY: 
Essays in the Biography of a Book 





By James H. Sledd and Gwin J. Kolb. 
U. of Chicago. 254p. $5. 


The bicentennial of publication is an 
appropriate time for re-evaluation of 
Dr. Johnson’s achievement in his fa- 
mous Dictionary. Many books which 
thus commemorate a literary event are 
more notable for the zeal of their 
defense of an author than for the 
accuracy of their compliments. 


James Sledd and Gwin Kolb, pro- 
fessors at the University of Chicago, 
have made no such error in writing of 
Johnson. Their “Essays in the Biog- 
raphy of a Book” are careful, scholarly 
analyses of issues still surrounding the 
Dictionary and the documents which 
prepared the way for it: the “Short 
Scheme for Compiling a Dictionary” 
and the “Plan of a Dictionary.” Their 
verdict, though favorable to Johnson, 
is not based on tradition or on hero 
worship, but on painstaking collation 
of available manuscripts and con- 
sidered interpretation of evidence. 

For readers who are not specialists 
in 18th-century literature, the chap- 
ters on lexicographical tradition with 
which the book begins and ends have 
greater interest, perhaps, than the 
remainder of the book. These chapters 
deal with the sources and method of 
the Dictionary and its introductory 
material on grammar and the history 
of the language. Further, they reassess 
the influence of the Dictionary up to 
the time of compilation of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 








Profs, Sledd and Kolb demonstrate 
that Johnson’s book, though by no 
means the first such work in “the 
international republic of letters,” is 
an excellent dictionary, when judged 
with due regard for 18th-century limi- 
tations in philological and semantic 
information. The authors conclude 
that the magnitude of Johnson’s 
achievement remains, even when the 
admitted limitations of his work are 
considered. 

The other chapters in the book treat 
more specific matters of dispute. The 
Johnson-Chesterfield controversy is 
re-examined, the authors coming to 
Johnson’s defense. The revisions of 
the various editions are collated to 
reveal that neglect by the publisher 
of many of Johnson’s corrections 
makes even the fourth edition only 
partially representative of Johnson’s 
“considered judgment.” 
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Johnsonian scholarship has here 
received a valuable and _ interesting 
contribution. 

CATHERINE WEAVER McCvuE 





THE OTHER HALF OF THE ORANGE 





By J. M. Scott. Dutton. 256p. $3. 


The Alps provide the setting and the 
raison détre of this novel, which is 
essentially an adventure story of moun- 
tain climbing. Soaring peaks, slow, 
delicate, painstaking work with rope 
and ice-ax, and the sunlit glory and 
peace of the summit set the back- 
ground. Gradually other threads of the 
narrative are drawn into this main 
theme and become one with it, as the 
mystery is climaxed and then resolved 
in the fate of two climbers inching 
their way across the face of a cliff. 

The narrative itself is concerned 
with wartime escapes across the Al- 
pine frontiers, and with the reunion of 
two who had made the crossing to- 
gether and returned to the scene after 
the war. The Englishman came to look 
for a former fellow officer, lost without 
trace in these mountains; and the 
young Swiss woman came to search 
for her fiancé, also presumed a victim 
of the Alps. There is likewise the 
problem of the disappearance of the 
trusted Alpine guide. 

These Alpine guides of all four 
countries whose borders touch— 
France, Italy, Germany, Switzerland— 
are a race apart: quiet, sure, steady, 
utterly and selflessly devoted to the 
safety of the climbers in their charge. 
Mr. Scott pays tribute to them in this 
excellent novel and extols the fine 
sport of mountain-climbing. 

For the curious: the title refers to 
an old legend: 


God sat on the top of the first 
mountain cutting oranges in 
half . . . They rolled all over the 
place, for half oranges cannot go 
straight. Each half felt lonely 
and tried to join up with another. 
It is very difficult to find the 
other half of your own orange. 
But when that does happen, then 
everything is sweet... 


The young Englishman finds his other 
half. 
Mary STREET THORNE 





THE THORN TREE 





By Nelia Gardner White. Viking. 
316p. $3.50 


This is the story of a search—a search 
for the secret to which John Esker’s 
widow alone knows the answer. And 
she is too stunned by its impact to un- 
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burden herself of it. There is high sus- 
pense here which carries through al- 
most to the end. 

The theme is a not unfamiliar one 
—what happens to one of us happens 
to all of us, and the threads of our 
lives are irrevocably intertwined with 
the lives of those around us. But Mrs. 
White is a skilful storyteller, and 
weaves her narrative with charm and 
integrity. 

Her settings are real and compel- 
ling. We are transported from a peace- 
ful New England town to the brittle, 
sophisticated world of New York and 
back again to the little village where 
the quest ends. And the author knows 
whereof she speaks in each of these 
widely differing locales. 

The characters are vibrant and 
warm. Elspeth Esker, young, beauti- 
ful, happily married to a gifted com- 
poser, is suddenly widowed. Seem- 
ingly shocked, she wraps herself in a 
cocoon of indifference through which 
nothing penetrates—neither love, nor 
sympathy nor anger. Her brother and 
sister, David and Marcy, are bewil- 
dered and hurt by this strange with- 
drawal, They have always been three 
united against the world and this de- 
sertion by the “golden girl” of their 
talented trio leaves them defenseless. 

Sebastian Esker, brother of John, 
takes it upon himself out of his love 
for Elspeth to uncover the mystery 
she will not or cannot reveal. He finds 
the answer, but this is where the story 
goes stale. The solution is too pat, and 
Elspeth’s awakening too swift to be 
believable. 

The minor theme of the story seems 
to be the problem of loneliness. And 
the characters do overmuch analyzing, 
expounding and theorizing on the sub- 
ject. No solution is reached, and they 
simply get back on the merry-go-round 
of analyzing, expounding and theoriz- 
ing. 

This is surely no great novel. But 
it is an honest and readable one. It 
should appeal to the many who are 
already familiar with Mrs. White’s 
work, Lisa Fay 





THE HIDDEN RIVER 





By Storm Jameson. Harper. 244p. $3 


The manor of the Monneries stands 
in shabbly elegance in the midst of its 
vineyards on the banks of the Loire. 
In creating the men and women who 
people it and the series of events that 
mount relentlessly to a tragic crisis, 
Storm Jameson displays her customary 
sensitivity to the complexities and con- 
tradictions of the human heart and 
the self-willed motives that destroy 
its peace. Unlike the massive canvas 


of the author’s The Green Man, this 
shorter novel obtains its effects by 
compression and economy of incident, 
by scenes almost purely cerebral and 
conversational. 

When Adam Hartley, “the English 
captain,” returns after a few years to 
the land where he survived the haz- 
ards and treacheries of the French 
Resistance, he little knows that this 
visit to the Monneries will spell doom 
to the family who had won his grati- 
tude and friendship. Involved in this 
ruin are Jean, intelligent and hu- 
mane, his former comrade whom he 
admires and respects; Frangois, Jean’s 
younger brother, charming, childish 
and unreliable; Cousin Marie, who 
mothered them, embittered by her 
own personal loss and consumed by 
uncompromising hatred for her en- 
emies. 

Involved, too, are Elizabeth, Marie’s 
orphaned relative, young, gay and 
hopeful for the future, who furnishes 
the light touch of love and romance; 
Uncle Daniel, just returning from a 
prison term as a collaborator, cul- 
tured, urbane, cynical and unrepent- 
ant; and, in a minor role, Father 
Baussan, whose earlier remark to 
Daniel, “Indifference is a sin, too,” 
earned him a body-crippling stay in 
Dachau. 

This brief catalog does not suggest 
that the characters are mere types or 
abstractions, for into them Miss Jame- 
son has infused the vitality and varied 
emotional energies of real personali- 
ties. But the most pervasive presence 
of all is the ubiquitous memory of 
Robert, Cousin Marie’s only child, 


handsome, jubilant and dedicated to 
the Resistance, cut down in his youth 
by betrayal, torture and death. 

The desire to find the identity of 
the traitor causes a sense of imminent 
disaster, and his chance discovery 
within the family circle heightens the 
tensions until they give the effect of a 
muted volcano. This clash of elemental 
passions, the torments of indecision, 
the assertion of reason directed by 
moral obtuseness, and then ynrelieved 
remorse—these Miss Jameson presents 
by implication and understatement, 
preserving almost the rigidity of the 
Greek dramatic unities of time, place 
and action, but with such ease and 
fluency that there is no obtrusion of 
her structural pattern. 

To the end there persists the grim 
note of tragedy, with the flight of Jean 
from his ancestral vines into the un- 
known, like Orestes driven by the 
Furies; and Cousin Marie, like Niobe 
bereft of her children, left grief- 
stricken and starkly alone. 

MARGARET KENNY 





THE ACCIDENT 





By Dexter Masters. Knopf. 406p. $4 


Never, as far as I know, has a book 
about science and scientists caught, 
with the accuracy and faithfulness of 
tone that Mr. Masters has managed, 
the flavor of the conversation and 
speech of scientists as they hold their 
“bull sessions,” gripe about military 
regulations, about the military, about 
science and about the world itself. 











The story of the most decorated pilot in the RAF 
who found his mission in the Catholic Church... 


New Wings 
for a Warrior 


By RUSSELL BRADDON 


ROUP-CAPTAIN LEONARD CHESHIRE 

(V.C., D.S.O., D.F.C.) is a man of action 
who became a man of God. He was appalled by 
the holocaust of Nagasaki, but it was in the 
death of one simple man that he found new 
courage and a faith. He had flown to kill — now 
he organized the first airlift to Lourdes. Here is 
his heroic story — from his youth through his 
conversion to the founding of the famed “Chesh- 
ire Homes” for the chronically ill. Illustrated. 


$3.50 at all booksellers 
RINEHART & COMPANY 


NEW YORK 16 
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ALTAR BOY RESPONSES on phonograph 
record—Two or more $1.00 each, post- 
paid. GRIFFIN, 478 E. French Place, San 


Antonio, Texas. 





APPROVED WEDDING MUSIC. Thirty 
liturgically approved pieces for one or 
two voices and organ, eighteen Latin, 
eleven English, a simple setting of the 
Proper of the Nuptial Mass, and four easy 
organ pieces, all under one cover. Price 
$2.00. McLaughlin & Reilly Co. (National 
Headguarters for Catholic Church Music), 
252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 





BEAUTIFUL OIL PAINTINGS of “Jesus” or 
“Mary”. Gold frame, 16” x 20”, $18.00. 
14” x 16”, $12.50 Orders sent C.O.D. Art 
Gifts, 3314 Friendship St., Philadelphia 
49, Pa. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4", 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00 Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linens, Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





POSITION WANTED. Companion to elderly 
lady needing responsible, cultured person. 
Nursing experience. FIllmore 8-7448, 
Manhattan. Or write Box 166, AMERICA, 
70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. 





SAINT CHRISTOPHER magnetized medal 
sticks to dashboard. Always in view. $1.00 
postpaid. P. O. Box 95, Fall River, Mass. 





SERVING MASS a long playing record of 
altar boy’s responses and ceremonies at 
Low Mass with commentary and music by 
Rev. Henry Yannone and Mr. John Paul, 
Catholic University. One 33 1/3 RPM, 10 
inch record. $3.95. Catholic Distributors, 
Inc., Washington 17, D. C. 





YOU'LL LIKE this Quarterly, keeping you 
in contact with mission matters and with 
Rome, the heart of the world. Simply 
write for a free sample. THE PYLON, 
10 Via Boncompagni, Rome, Italy. 
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Simply, this is the story of Louis 
Saxl, one of the young physicists who 
worked on the original atom bomb, 
and who is fatally injured when an ex- 
periment he has performed dozens of 
times before suddenly goes wrong and 
gives off a fatal dose of radiation. 
Eight days after the accident Louis 
Saxl is dead of radiation poisoning. 
Through flashbacks and innumerable 
shifts of focal point, Mr. Masters tells 
us, in the space of those eight days, 
the life story of Louis Sax]. 

This is where the book is weakest. 
Saxl never comes really alive; he re- 
mains a symbol, and the compassion 
one feels for his fatal injury and the 
suffering it implies springs from hu- 
manitarian rather than personal 
sources. There was a real-life Louis 
Saxl—his name was Louis Slotin and 
this book is dedicated to him—and so 
the reader can experience a very real 
horror because he knows that what 
happens here in fiction has previously 
happened in real life. This is a sym- 
pathy, however, not aroused by the 
novel, but by events based on fact por- 
trayed in the novel. 

While the details of Saxl’s youth 
and love for Theresa are routine and 
even a little counterfeit, the scenes in 
the hospital, with Colonel Hough, 
with the doctors and the physicists 
and biologists and mathematicians are 
all excellent. Mr. Masters knows these 
people well, he knows how they react, 
he knows what they say, and it would 
seem that he knows what they think. 
But as he shifts from Louis to Louis’ 
youth to soldiers on guard at the lab- 
oratory gate to a nurse musing about 
life to the troubled staff doctor to the 
visiting experts to the colonel in 
charge, the reader feels a little dizzy. 

The story loses coherence and it is 
hard to know whose story it is. It 
should be Louis Saxl’s but it isn’t. It 
is the story of a symbol we shall call 
Louis Sax]. This is too bad, because 
Mr. Masters has a good story and he 
knows his material—if only he had 
tried to be less roundabout in telling 
ittous. JAMES BERNARD KELLEY 





THE QUALITY OF QUIROS 





By Robert Raynolds. Bobbs-Merrill. 
309p. $3.75 


Another off-beat historical novel 
emerges from the presses, following 
The Crossbowman, that exceedingly 
fine and authentic pseudo-chronicle of 
Amazon exploration, and Alexander 
Baron’s good piece of biographical 
impressionism, The Golden Princess. 

Mr. Raynolds, author of The Sinner 
of Saint Ambrose, makes no bones 
about what he is trying to do in this 
novel. He has taken up the only weap- 


ons at his command—those of the nov- 
elist’s craft—to warn us of the peril of 
our times. He does this by drawing a 
parallel between our atomic crisis and 
a decision between good and evil 
made in 1595. 

The author is aware that “the deep 
motives of thought, passion, justice 
and love that have molded history 
through the centuries are now molding 
the days of our own lives.” The scene 
of the novel is Alvaro de Mendaiia’s 
second expedition to Melanesia. With 
a limited cast silhouetted against the 
wilderness, the author is able to fix 
the absolute “laboratory conditions” 
for his thesis. 

After the death of Mendajia, his 
selfish, ambitious widow, Isabel Bar- 
reto, rules the decaying colony. The 
chief pilot, Quirdés, is the only man of 
reason in a group ruled by passions. 
Everywhere about him Quiréds sees 
evil—sloth, cowardice, greed, deceit 
and hate. He realizes how far they 
have voyaged across the Pacific, “be- 
yond God.” 

Quirds also discovers the great fraud 
of his (and our) age, the externaliza- 
tion of evil. Man is always battling 
with an exterior evil, which he fixes 
upon his “enemies,” and is blind to 
the evil within himself. 

The great decision which Quirés 
must make is whether to kill the ring- 
leaders of a mutiny, win Isabel’s con- 





Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.]., 
associate editor of AMERICA, 
specializes in economics and 
labor relations. 

Dr. Francis E. McManon has 
traveled widely in Spain and 
Latin America. 

Paut F, GAvacuan is a regular 
reviewer of Irish literature. 
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ing chief, Chemical Corps 
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of Contemporary Russian 
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fidence and lead the colony to Manila 
or, on the other hand, stand aside to 
allow the mutineers to murder the 
woman and then be elected to the 
leadership which will allow him to 
guide them to safety. 

Quirés knows both alternatives to 
be wrong; there is no “lesser of two 
evils.” Instead, he chooses an act of 
love over either deed of evil. He 
strives to persuade Isabel to release 
the food and water stores to save the 
colony and to give him a free hand 
to pilot them to Manila. 

Both Isabel and the mutineers see 
him as a weakling, unwilling to take 
sides, and never realize the victory he 
has won within his heart. 

Fernando de Quirés emerges from 
this novel as a good man, almost a 
saintly man. He is a man of reason and 
compassion. 

Mr. Raynolds feels that the need of 
such men in our Yucca Flats and 
Eniwetoks today is desperate. Intel- 
ligent readers will agree. Everyone 
can enjoy the novel strictly as enter- 
tainment. The thoughtful will find 
much more than that in it. 

Ricuarp H, DILLON 





THE WORD 











Then appeared to them what 
seemed to be tongues of fire, which 
parted and came to rest on each of 
them; and they were all filled with 
the Holy Spirit (Acts 2:3-4: Epistle 
for Pentecost Sunday ). 


The word Pentecost, considered in 
itself, is no more inspiring than (for 
example) the word Septuagesima, for 
both are simply numerals. Septua- 
gesima, a term of Latin origin, means 
seventieth, and Pentecost, which is 
of Greek parentage, means fiftieth. 

Seven weeks, or fifty days, after 
the Passover, the ancient Jews cele- 
brated a harvest festival which ranked 
among the chief religious feasts of 
the year. The day was called Pente- 
cost, and it was on that day in the 
blessed year of redemption that the 
Incarnate Word, our Redeemer, kept 
His solemn promise and the Third 
Person of the most Holy Trinity, mani- 
fest through tongues of fire, came 
gently roaring and brightly blazing 
down upon the nascent Church. The 
time-honored harvest feast of Israel 
was consumed in the flame of the 
Spirit of God, but, oddly enough, 
the old harvest name of Pentecost 
was kept for the new feast of the 
divine Sower of truth. 


Pentecost always and rightly makes 
the Christian think of two most vital 
supernatural realities: the Holy Church 
and the Holy Spirit. 

It would surely be no exaggeration 
to say that the earnest Catholic of 
our day is considerably more knowing 
and enlightened on the subject of 
his Church than were his father and 
grandfather, twenty-five and 
years ago. Since Holy Mother Church 
in America has now emerged from 
that pioneer period in which her 
most pressing tasks were to build 
herself physically and defend herself 
apologetically, her children are better 
able to see her as she really and 
supernaturally is, not merely. as she 
must gird and armor herself against 
an emergency. 

To see Holy Mother Church as she 
really and supernaturally is—there, 
indeed, is the vision, the very real 
dream which was prophetically men- 
tioned by the first Pope on the first 
Pentecost. Your young men shall see 
visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams. The Catholic layman to-day 
sees better that his Church is neither 
a clerical conspiracy nor a big busi- 
ness nor merely a handful of defensive 
arguments to be memorized out of a 
textbook, 

Granted that what we now see 
more clearly in Holy Mother Church 
is something profoundly mystical, it 
is better to be mystified by a difficult 
truth than to be pacified by an easy 
falsehood. The living Church is the 
visible mystery of Christ living on 
earth. Such a vast truth may not be 
easy to grasp; but it is good to know. 

At Pentecost, too, we grow mindful 
of the divine Holy Spirit. Even yet 
the flaming Spirit of God has not 
fully come into His own in Catholic 
piety. The average Catholic does not 
talk enough to the Holy Spirit be- 
cause he does not think enough about 
Him. A devout person once remarked 
quite simply that she always pictured 
the Holy Spirit as having red hair. 
The suggestion, while it may not be 
dogmatic, is at least provocative, and 
the lady gets high marks for imagin- 
ing and reflecting on God’s Spirit 
at all. At any rate, every latest Pen- 
tecost is a pledge that our new Ad- 
vocate, He who is to befriend us, 
according to our Saviour’s promise, 
will one day find His gentle way 
into our conscious love and our habi- 
tual thought. 

Not unlike the Incarnate Word in 
the Eucharist, the Holy Spirit is in 
His turn and in His way latens Dei- 
tas, a hidden God. Pentecost might 
remind us to say to Him also, Adoro 
Te devote: In all reverence I adore 
You. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Catholic Camp for Girls 


On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 
acres on private lake. All land sports, 
swimming, riding, dancing, dramat- 
ics, crafts, Junior and Senior groups. 
Private chapel on grounds 38th year. 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and 
Mrs. William M. Lynch. 
CATALOG: 


Camp Tegawitha, Box A, 
Tobyhanna, Pa. 











es CRANWELL 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 7-14 
Under leadership of Jesuit Fathers 
Offers a well-rounded program of recrea- 
tion and cultural activities. Ideally located 
in heart of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre 
estate. Featuring riding, swimming, golf. 
Private 9-hole course. Also baseball, ten- 
nis, crafts, fishing, trips. Altitude 1250 
ft.; 140 miles from N. Y. and Boston. 
Modern equipment. Nurse. Also winter 

school, grades 8 through 12. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. Augustine Keane, S.J. 
Cranwell School. Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 


























EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice. 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40th STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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District of Columbia 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
INCORPORATED IN 18987 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur. 
For particulars address the Director of Admissions. 
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THEATRE 











INHERIT THE WIND is a drama 
based on the Scopes trial, a case at 
law that became so involved in hys- 
teria and hoop-la that it turned into 
a circus. Produced and directed by 
Herman Shumlin, the play is residing 
at the National. Peter Larkin de- 
signed the two-level set, showing a 
street above a courtroom. Either level 
can be blacked out by the stage elec- 
trician, as the action requires, with his 
eye on Feder’s light scheme. 

Perhaps the younger readers of this 
column should be informed that the 
Scopes trial marked the crest of the 
wave of materialism that swept over 
the scholastic halls of the nation after 
engulfing Europe fifty years earlier. A 
high-school teacher in Tennessee 
thought his students ought to know 
about Darwin’s theory of evolution 
and compare it with the story of crea- 
tion in Genesis. There happened to be 
a State law against teaching evolu- 
tion, however, and Scopes was in- 
dicted for breaking the law. 

A battalion of the country’s fore- 
most lawyers, headed by Clarence 
Darrow, volunteered to defend Scopes, 
contending that the Tennessee law 
was an insult to academic freedom and 
a violation of Scopes’ constitutional 
right of freedom of speech. 

Observing the armor of modernism 
moving up in force the “silver- 
tongued” William Jennings Bryan, 
three-time losing candidate for Presi- 
dent, offered his legal services to the 
prosecution and the offer was ac- 
cepted. The trial quickly boiled down 
to a duel between Bryan and Darrow, 
with Darrow presenting the case for 
conscience, Bryan defending old-time 
Protestant fundamentalism. The Cath- 
olic position, which makes room for 
a marriage of religion and science, 
was not involved in the case. 

Aside from the fact that Scopes was 
convicted and the case appealed, your 
observer has no clear memory of how 
the case was finally resolved. It just 
petered out and faded from the front 
page. It is doubtful that any city edi- 
tor, without referring to his files, can 
tell you more. 

The life-improvised trial, however, 
was more exciting than the drama by 
Jerome Lawrence and Robert E, Lee. 
A playwright who attempts to drama- 
tize history should be able to present 
the issues involved in sharper focus 
and show the characters in a new light 
or better perspective. The authors of 
Inherit the Wind have fallen down on 
the job. The issue involved—science 


against religion—is reduced to the level 
of a barber-shop argument between a 
village agnostic and a rural colporteur. 
Only one of the characters, Matthew 
Harrison Brady, as Bryan is called, has 
a recognizable resemblance to the ce- 
lebrity he represents. 

If the corpse of Clarence Darrow— 
called Henry Drummond in the play 
—turned over in its grave while the 
authors were etching the character, it 
must be spinning while Paul Muni is 
hamming the role. Ed Begley’s por- 
trayal of Bryan, however, makes the 
Great Commoner live, and three sup- 
porting roles are in competent hands. 
Bethel Leslie is persuasively tense as 
the sweetheart of the accused; Muriel 
Kirkland, playing Mrs. Brady, is true 
to life as a protective wife; Staats 
Cotsworth is effectively vehement as a 
hell-and-damnation preacher. 

Karl Light as Scopes (called Cates) 
and Tony Randall, a stand-in for H. L. 
Mencken, are mobile manikins. Other 
members of the large cast are good 
in their collective task, which is to pro- 
vide background and atmosphere in a 
play that somehow manages, in spite 
of its defects and deficiency, to be 
interesting, entertaining and good 
theatre. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











HIROSHIMA was the Japanese city 
that had the unenviable distinction of 
being the victim of the first atomic 
bomb. This is the Japanese film about 
that momentous and appalling cross- 
road of history. 

It is a very uneven film but its 
effectiveness in depicting the main 
event is such that adults who see it 
are not likely to forget it. Most films 
about a disaster, natural or man-made, 
build slowly up to the holocaust which 
is used as the climax. Hiroshima opens 
on August 5, 1945. The bomb is ex- 
ploded the next morning. The film 
precedes the blast only by a few per- 
functory gestures at introducing a 
typical Japanees family of five. Later 
on, after the worst of the carnage has 
been cleared away, the film attempts 
to trace the physical, psychological 
and social consequences of the blast 
down to the present day. 

The early exposition is too skimpy 
to allow the tragedy of the personal 
story to carry its full weight. And the 
later portions of the film are awk- 
wardly done and often confusing. As 
far as the bombing itself and its im- 
mediate aftermath go, however, direc- 
tor Hideo Sekigawa has recreated 
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them with a verisimilitude and a mas- 
terly dramatic instinct which extract 
therefrom the maximum of pity and 
terror. It is a salutary though grueling 
experience to see spelled out in human 
terms the effects of a weapon of mass 
destruction. 

The film is surprisingly unchauvinis- 
tic and the reactions of its victims have 
an unmistakable ring of universality. 
It is also remarkably free of bitterness 
toward the nation that dropped the 
bomb, reserving its sharpest barbs for 
the callously inappropriate utterances 
of the Japanese military leaders. This 
exposition of the chasm between hu- 
man sentiment and the attitude and 
language of the official communiqué 
has, incidentally, its own thought-pro- 
voking intimations of universality 
(Continental Distributing) 


VIOLENT SATURDAY is 2 depres- 
singly standard and unprovoked essay 
in cinematic violence. The iramediate 
occasion for it is a bank robbery per- 
petrated by three armed thugs (Ste- 
phen McNally, J. Carrol Naish, Lee 
Marvin). Before the shooting starts, 
the film waxes sufficiently lurid in re- 
counting the secret vices of a supposed 
cross section of townspeople. These in- 
clude an alcoholic scion of wealth 
(Richard Egan), his nymphomaniac 
wife (Margaret Hayes), a mousy bank 
manager (Tom Noonan) who, in his 
extra-curricular moments, is a Peeping 
Tom, and a librarian (Sylvia Sidney) 
who has turned purse-snatcher from 
motives that were apparently left on 
the cutting-room floor. 

Also prominent in the proceedings 
are a comparatively happy pater fami- 
lias (Victor Mature in an unaccus- 
tomed role), the nurse who is peeped 
upon (Virginia Leigh) and an Amish 
farmer (Ernest Borgnine) with what 
proves to be an extremely inconve- 
nient conscientious objection to vio- 
lence, 

These diverse personalities are fin- 
ally stirred together into quite an ex- 
citing stew (in color and Cinema- 
Scope, too) by the catalyst of the 
holdup. The significance or credibility 
of the mixture as served is not so 
readily discernible. (20th Century- 
Fox) 


STRANGE LADY IN TOWN is a 
lady doctor (Greer Garson) who has 
come to Sante Fe in 1880 because 
her invasion of a “masculine profes- 
sion” made things too hot for her in 
Boston. The anti-feminist attitude of 
the citizens of Boston is not shared by 
the film, which, on the contrary, dis- 
plays the anti-masculine bias common 
to soap operas. 

The heroine’s chief medical opposi- 
tion is furnished by a widower-doctor 
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(Dana Andrews) who is not only 
virulently committed to the “woman 
is man’s footstool” theory but is also 
an unmitigated ass and something of 
a cad to boot. (He mellows enough 
toward the end to permit a happy, 
romantic fade-out). 

Madame physician is also afflicted 
with a ne’er-do-well brother (Cameron 
Mitchell) whose downward progress 
from card sharp to rustler to bandit 
provides most of the picture’s color 
and CinemaScope Western action. She 
has the incalculable advantage, how- 
ever, of situations rigged, perhaps to 
the edification of female adults, to 
establish her mental and moral superi- 
ority. (Warner) Morra WaALsH 





RECORDINGS 











For several years the only recorded 
version of the Saint-Saens Symphony 
No. 3 in C Minor, Opus 78 was by the 
New York Philharmonic, Charles 
Munch conducting (Columbia ML 
4120). Though the symphony is a 
most interesting work, using both 
piano and organ as regular instru- 
ments of the orchestra, this recorded 
version suffers from poor intonation. 
Especially jolting is the end, where 
the organ stays at its original pitch but 
winds and strings are much higher. 

Now, within a month, we have two 
new releases of this work, one by 
Willem Van Otterloo conducting the 
Hague Philharmonic Orchestra (Epic 
LC 3077), and the other by Arturo 
Toscanini conducting the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Victor LM 1874). 

The choice between these two re- 
cordings is a difficult one, The Tos- 
canini version is more clearly defined 
and gives slightly more prominence to 
the organ. This is in keeping with 
Toscanini’s great talent for bringing 
out every important voice in the or- 
chestral structure. However, parts of 
this version are a bit bombastic, es- 
pecially at the end, another charac- 
teristic of Toscanini’s later perform- 
ances. The intonation is impeccable 
and the recording is very alive. 


The Van Otterloo performance is a 
decided improvement over the Munch 
version, but not so clearly defined as 
the Toscanini. Those record enthu- 
siasts who prefer less tympani than 
Toscanini gives will surely want to 
listen to the Epic recording. The in- 
tonation problem at the end is almost 
conquered and the recorded sound is 
excellent, though not quite so sharp 
as the Victor. Our slight preference is 
for the Toscanini version, but we sug- 
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gest that you listen to both records be- 
fore making your choice. 

Bird enthusiasts will welcome the 
release on one LP record of the first 
volume of American Bird Songs, by 
Cornell University Records. When we 
reviewed bird records last year, only 
the second yolume was available on 
LP, the first volume being on the old 
78-rpm records. This volume con- 
tains birds of the north woods, North- 
ern gardens and shade trees, South- 
ern woods and gardens, fields and 
prairies, and also game birds, plus a 
group of miscellaneous birds. The 
sound is so realistic that the listener 
feels he is in the woods or field sur- 
rounded by birds. Kodachrome slides 
of the birds whose songs are heard on 
the record are also available from 
Cornell University. 

Less than a month before his retire- 
ment in April, 1954 Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony broadcast an un- 
forgettable performance of Verdi’s 
Te Deum and the Prolog from Mefis- 
tofele, by Boito. Victor has released 
the pair on a single 12-inch record 
(LM 1849). The Robert Shaw Chor- 
ale handles the vocal parts, assisted 
by the Columbus Boychoir as the 
chorus of cherubim in the Prolog, The 
Te Deum, though written later than 
the famous Requiem, is in the same 
style, combining the hymn of praise 
with Verdi's most mature operatic 
writing. Though better known for the 
libretti he wrote for Verdi’s Otello 
and Falstaff, Boito must not be over- 
looked in his early work as a compos- 
er. Mefistofele, written when Boito 
was only twenty-six, is an excellent 
medium for an ambitious bass, in this 
recording sung most capably by Nicola 
Moscona. Both compositions are given 
exciting performances on this record. 
A complete libretto is included. 


On TAPE 


Audiosphere has taped a number of 
compositions performed in Italy at the 
famous Florence May Festival. One 
interesting group combines Mussorg- 
ski's Night on Bald Mountain, Boro- 
din’s Polovetsian Dances and Valse 
Triste, by Sibelius, played by the 
Florence May Festival Orchestra and 
conducted by Vittorio Gui (No. 703, 
full track, 7.5 ips). The performance 
of these concert favorites is excellent. 
Listeners may want to decrease the 
bass boost; otherwise the engineering 
job is very good. 

A very delightful tape, also by 
Audiosphere, is Voices of Vienna (No. 
706, full track, 7.5 ips). Music of 
Johann Strauss includes Blue Danube, 
Sweets from Vienna, Tritsch-Tratsch 
and Thunder and Lighting. These are 
performed by chorus and orchestra in 
typical Viennese style with Leo Leh- 
ner conducting. Puyiurs Giass 
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Albert Einstein 

Eprtor: It was with a sense of pro- 
found shock that I read the comment 
“Einstein Dies at 76” in the April 
30 issue of America, Such a “holier 
than thou” attitude, so un-Christian! 
One can well understand why Albert 
Einstein could not believe in a God 
“whose purposes are modeled after 
our own’—a God modeled after our 
own human frailty. 

It is such short-changing of our 
faith that offers grist for a Blan- 
shard. One hardly expects it of a 
magazine of the quality of AMERICA. 

Please see the Commonweal of May 
6 for the charitable, sympathetic and 
more Godly way in which comments 
on the death of a good and humble 
man were handled. 

(Miss) Louise Cattor 
Woman’s Club Editor 
The Milwaukee Journal 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Epitror: Your comment on Prof, Ein- 
stein’s death was extremely narrow- 
minded, and not too much in the 
spirit of AMERIca’s standards. 

I grant that various philosophical 
tenets he held were not in line with 
our thinking. However, he was a great 
man—brilliant, devoted to his work, 
humble, charitable—and he believed 
in “Logos.” I feel that a man of such 
character deserves a more thoughtful, 
a more complimentary, more hopeful 
comment than was presented in your 
magazine. 

Comments on an important person 
should evaluate his achievements, 
his way of living, his effect on the 
people. From these data we can 
proceed to form a judgment on him. 
But let us not start with preconceived, 
narrow-minded notions. 

I am sure that the editor who wrote 
the comment believed, as I do, that 
the late Albert Einstein was a man 
of more good positive influence than 
is pictured in your comment. 

Joun G. Fiynn, M.D. 

Larchmont, N. Y. 


Theology and economics 

Eprtor: The editorial “Sociology and 
American Catholicism” (Am, 4/30) 
broadens our vision and invites care- 
ful analysis. The current and tremen- 
dous expansion of the Church in 
America, apparent to the naked eye, 
shows our increased Catholic popu- 
lation, new parishes, bulging schools 
of lower and higher education. This 
suggests the possibility of an “eco- 
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nomics of theology,” which means 
obtaining the material resources for 
the growth of the Church. 

Pastors (Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic) not infrequently remind us that 
there is also such a thing as the 
“theology of economics,” which means 
that economics is not as autonomous 
as some of us may think... . 

One wonders if our Catholic college 
graduates will hear of this as part 
of their graduation services this June. 

NicHouas M. SELINKA 

New York, N. Y. 


Skeptical? 

Eprror: Robert Donohue in his “Var- 
ieties of the parlor skeptic” (Am. 
3/12) rendered signal service in alert- 
ing us to the persisting activity of 
that aged enemy called skepticism— 
and all the time we thought the foe 
was on his last legs. Other Jesuit 
college graduates must take pride in 
the fact that one of their number 
has become thus articulate in your 
pages less than five years after his 
course in philosophy. The devastating 
style was a perfect vehicle for such 
a timely essay, too. 

Were you serious in publishing 
“Varieties of the parlor skeptic,” or 
were you testing for reader reaction? 
I am afraid your critics may use this 
article as proof of the high incidence 
of philistinism among Catholic college 
alumni. Or does that sound skeptical? 

Wa ter C, WHITE 

Baltimore, Md. 


Catholic college curricula 

Eprror: My congratulations upon the 
articles in your issue of April 16 con- 
cerning Catholic college liberal-arts 
curricula. To my mind there is much 
need for study on this subject. 

Ever since going to a Catholic 
college for a “broad education,” I 
have been disturbed by the lopsided- 
ness of that education, though un- 
able to find words for my thoughts. 
Without going into detail, I can now 
say that it had too much depth in 
philosophy and a corresponding nar- 
rowness in “classics” courses; no 
breadth and almost no historical di- 
mension. 

And so it came as a very pleasant 
surprise to find that some people 
are thinking about the liberal-arts 
curriculum, and that some colleges, 
particularly Manhattan College, N. Y., 
are making progress in the right 
direction. RicHARD P, WELCHER 

Old Greenwich, Conn. 
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Massachusetts. 


CRANWELL 


A Jesuit School for Boys 
Grades 8-12 





Outstanding academic training under Jesuit 
Fathers. Excellent college record. Ideally 
located on 400-acre estate in heart of Berk- 
shires. All modern equipment. New gym- 
nasium. Private golf course. Complete sports 
program. Skiing. Elev. 1,250 ft. Also summer 
camp. 
For catalog write 
Rev. D. AUGUSTINE KEANE, S.J. 
Cranwell School, 426 Lee Road, Lenox, Mass. 





Minnesota 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


Holds membership in the North Central Assoctation 
of Colleges. Accredited by the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities. Registered for teachers. Licensed 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bache- 
lor of Arts. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is maintained 
in connection with the college. Picturesquely located 
on the upper Mississippi. One hundred acre campus. 
Served by the “‘Zephyr,” ‘““Hiawatha,”’ the ‘400.’’ 
ONLY FIVE HOURS FROM CHICAGO. 





New Jersey: 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music, A.B. and B.S. degrees. 


For information address 
Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training 








New York 





Academy of 


Mount Saint Vincent 


TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. - 
Country School for Girls 


Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. 
Accredited by the Middle States Association. 
Beautifully located among the Ramapo Hills. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 
Athletics, including all sports. Send for illus- 
trated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 4-0230. 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 


All grades through high school. State- 
accredited preparation for college, arts or 
business, stressing character development 
and health. Small classes. Home-like per- 
sonal supervision. Fireproof buildings, beau- 
tiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated catalog. 


SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive 
Campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebee City, Canada, Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson 
Park, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 
84th St., New York, N. Y. Address Rever- 
end Mother. 









New York 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nurs- 
ing, Teacher Training. Approved by the 
Association of American Universities, 
Campus bordering Hudson River. 


One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 
New York City 
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LA SALLE 


Military Academy 


Foremost Catholio military school 
under ae ae Brothers. Accred- 
ited college Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. P Complete facilities 
for spiritual elopment, intellec- 
tual progress, — fitness. 
Senior ROTC, 160- campus. 
72nd year. 60 miles N. ye C. Catalog. 


Box T, Oakdale, L. f., M. Y. 





Ohio 





Gilmour Academy 


A Catholic 

* Preparatory School ® 
for Boys 

Fully accredited four-year preparatory 


courses for resident and day students con- 
ducted by the Brothers of the Holy Cross, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Beautiful 133 acre 
campus in suburban Cleveland with easy 
access to all social and cultural activities. 
Excellent facilities. Wide range of sports. 
Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Brother Laurian La Forest, C.S.C. 
Box F Gates Mills, Ohio 





Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


180-acre campus 20 miles from Philade!fphia. 
Courses leading directly to careers: merchan- 
dising; secretarial; medical secretarial, record 
librarian, laboratory technician. Li arts 
preparation for transfer to senior college. 
Music and art. 2 years. A.A., A.S. degrees. 
Activities, sports. iated with Catholic 
University. Catalog. Sister Mary Gregory, 
Dean, Box A, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
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It is time for all to examine again the 
problem of drinkers— 


Four million people in the United States are 
chronic alcoholics—and many millions more 
are drinking excessively— 





ALCOHOLISM 


EDUCATION FOR SOBRIETY 


Edited by Rev. John C. Ford, S.J. 
Author of MAN TAKES A DRINK 


What is an “Alcoholic”? 


In the Introduction to ALCOHOLISM Father 
Ford describes the Alcoholic: He is an excessive 
drinker who gets into serious trouble through his 
drinking, and who generally cannot stop drinking, 
even if he wants to, without outside help. 


How serious is this trouble? 


In the psychiatric field— 
nothing looms as large on the horizon. 


In marriage— 
the largest single factor in the breakdown 
of Catholic marriage today is drink. 


In industry— 
throughout the nation the loss to society 


from abnormal drinking approximates one 
billion dollars. 


In military services— 
the irresponsibility that often comes with 
chronic alcoholism cannot be tolerated in an 
effective modern military organization. 


ALCOHOLISM — Education for Sobriety, 
edited by Father Ford, is the work of four 
collaborators: a sociologist, a consultant in 
psychology, a graduate of Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies and a former religion edi- 
tor of America. 
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